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"Be  just  and  fear  not 
Let  all  thou  aimest  at  be  the  truth." 


The  Better  Way. 


Who  serves  his  country  best?  He  serves  his  country   best 

Not  he  who  for  a  brief  and  stormy  space  Who  joins  the  tide  that  lifts  her  nobly  on; 

Leads  forth  her  armies  to  the  fierce  affray.  For  speech  has  myriad  tongues  for  every  day. 

Short  is  the  time  of  turmoil  and  unrest;  And  song  but  one;   and  law  within  the  breast 
Long  years  of  peace  succeed  it,  and  replace.  Is  stronger  than  the  graven  law  on  stone. 

There  is  a  better  way.  There  is  a  better  way. 

Who  serves  his  country  best?  He  serves  his  country  best 

Not  he  who  guides  her  senates  in  debate  Who  lives  pure  life  and  doeth  righteous  deed, 

And  makes  the  laws  which  are  her  prop  and  stay;  And  walks  straight  paths,  however  others  stray, 

Not  he  who  wears  the  poet's  purple  vest,  And  leaves  his  sons -as  uttermost  bequest 
And  sings  her  songs  of  love  and  grief  and  fate.  A  stainless  record  which  all  men  may  read. 

There  is  a  better  way.  There  is  a  better  way. 

No  drop  but  serves  the  slowly  lifting  tide, 

No  dew  but  has  an  errand  to  some  flower, 
No  smallest  star  but  sheds  some  helpful  ray, 
And  man  by  man,  each  given  to  the  rest, 

Makes  the  firm  bulwark  of  the  country's  power. 
There  is  no  better  way. 

— Susan  Coolidge. 
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The  South  Today- 
Many  will  recall  Henry  Grady's  story  of  a  funeral  of 
a  man  in  Pickens  County,  Ga.,  in  1881. 

"They  buried  him  in  the  midst  of  a  marble  quarry; 
they  cut  through  solid  marble  to  dig  his  grave ;  and  then 
they  put  over  him  a  little  stone  that  came  from  Vermont. 

They  buried  him  in  the  midst  of  a  pine  forest,  yet  the 
coffin  they  put  him  in  came  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  They 
buried  him  near  an  iron  mine,  but  the  iron  spade  they 
dug  his  grave  with  came  from  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

He  had  lived  in  the  best  sheep  grazing  country  in  the 
world,  and  in  the  second  largest  cotton  state  in  the  United 
States,  yet  the  woolen  and  cotton  clothes  they  buried  him 
in  came  from  New  York. 

The  South  didn  't  furnish  a  single  thing  for  that  funer- ' 
al  but  the  corpse  and  the  hole  in  the  ground/' 

How  different  is  the  situation  today ! 

The  finest  marble  in  the  United  States  is  found  in 
Georgia,  and  quarried  in  Georgia.  Corcoran 's  Art  Gal- 
lery in  Washington  City  is  of  Georgia  marble ;  the  largest 
block  of  marble  ever  quarried  in  the  United  States  was 
from  a  Georgia  quarry  and  is  now  in  the  Capitol  build- 
ing at  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  the  largest  monument  in  Arkan- 
sas is  made  of  Georgia  marble,  as  are  buildings  and 
monuments  in  almost  every  State  of  the  Union.  Georgia 
marble  stands  severer  tests  than  Vermont  marble. 

The  pine  forests  of  Georgia  alone  are  over  1,000  miles 
in  extent  and  pine  is  only  one  of  her  many  woods.  Her 
curly  maple  and  pine  are  susceptible  of  the  highest 
polish  and  are  largely  sought  all  over  the  world.  The 
trees  that  grew  over  that  grave  in  Pickens  county  have 
no  doubt  been  made  into  coffins  long  ago  and  shipped 
to  all  parts  of  the  West. 

The  lumber  trade  is  today  one  of  the  South 's  greatest 
assets.  The  largest  lumber  mill  in  the  United  States 
is  in  Louisiana — it  cuts  4y2  million  feet  of  lumber  a  day. 
The  timber  in  the  South  is  equal  in  value  to  that  of  the 
balance  of  the  Union. 

Alabama's  iron  industries  supplies  largely  the  mar- 
kets of  North  and  West.  The  iron  ore  from  that  mine 
in  Pickens  county  has  no  doubt  been  shipped  in  pig  ore 
by  the  car  loads  to  Pittsburg,  Pa, 

Savannah,  Ga.,  is  one  of  the  largest  wool  ports  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  largest  cotton  mill  in  the  United 
States  is  in  South  Carolina. 

The  coal  fields  of  the^South  cover  60,000  square  miles, 
and  are  seven  times  as  large  as  Great  Britain,  and  more 
than  those  of  Russia,  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium combined. 

No,  the  man  to  be  buried  in  the  South  today,  needs 
not  a  marble  tomb  from  Vermont,  nor  a  coffin  from 
Ohio,  nor  a  spade  from  Pennsylvania,  nor  woolen  or 
cotton  clothes  from  New  York.  She  is  fully  able  to 
feed,  clothe,  heat  and  light  from  her  own  resources  not 
only  the  entire  South  but  the  entire  United  States  if  only 


her  powers  are  utilized.  It  was  Mr.  William  Hemphill, 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  who  said,  "It  seems  that 
Aladdin's  lamp  has  truly  found  a  resting  place  in  our 
beloved  Southland." 

Cotton  Seed  Products 

Cotton  seed  products  brings  to  the  South  over  $125,- 
000,000  annually.  The  first  to  suggest  extracting  oil 
from  cotton  seed  was  Sir  William  Dunbar,  Miss.,  1799. 

The  first  cotton  seed  oil  mill  was  at  Columbia,  S.  C, 
1826. — Dr.  Benjamin  Waring. 

Some  of  the  products  from  cotton  seed  are : 

Oil,  meal,  flour,  hulls,  linters. 

What  are  some  of  its  uses: 

Salad  dressing,  substitute  for  lard,  oleomargarine,  but- 
terine,  hair  tonics,  face  lotions,  perfume,  paint,  soap, 
harness  oil,  packing  sardines,  paper,  imitation  silk,  fer- 
tilizers, gun  cotton  padding,  antiseptic  cotton,  mattresses, 
quilts,  pillows,  etc. 

Cotton  surely  is  King.  It  furnishes  clothing  for  all 
climes  and  countries,  and  food  for  man  and  beast. 

Illiteracy  and  Violation  of  Law  in  the  South 

The  South  is  tired  of  continued  misrepresentations  as 
regards  illiteracy  and  violation  of  law,  especially  is  Geor- 
gia tired  of  it.  That  it  comes  from  ignorance  is  no 
doubt,  but  we  are  tired  of  the  continued  ignorance  on 
the  part  not  only  of  the  North  and  West  but  on  the 
part  of  some  of  our  own  people  at  the  South. 

We  invite  the  study  of  some  statistics  and  request  that 
these  statistics  be  not  only  studied  but  aired  and  digest- 
ed and  a  stop  put  to  venomous  attacks. 

Prior  to  1860  the  South  led  America  in  institutions 
of  learning.  There  were  three  times  as  many  colleges  in 
the  South  as  were  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  States 
combined.  Thomas  Jefferson  considered  what  he  did  for 
education  of  more  importance  than  anything  else  and 
he  preferred  to  be  called  "The  Father  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,"  to  be  called  "The  Father  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence."  Georgia  has  always  believed  in 
an  educated  manhood  and  an  educated  womanhood.  She 
has  always  believed  in  an  industrial  as  well  as  a  classical 
education. 

She  gave  to  the  world  the  first  State  University,  1784 ; 
she  gave  to  the  world  the  first  college  to  confer  degrees 
upon  women,  Wesleyan,  1836;  she  gave  the  first  free 
High  School  in  United  States,  1783.  Why  her  illiteracy 
was  so  high  after  the  war  can  be  easily  explained.  Geor- 
gia's taxable  property  in  1861  was  over  $671,000,000,  of 
this  amount  more  than  $300,000,000  was  in  negroes. 
Georgia's  wealth  at  that  time  was  greater  than  the  com- 
bined wealth  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and 
Rhode  Island.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  South  was  im- 
poverished, while  the  North  had  grown  rich.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  Massachusetts  had  half  as  much  wealth  as  all 
the  Southern  states  combined.    When  the  thousands  of 


negroes  were  freed  in  Georgia,  so  impoverished  from  pil- 
lage and  Avanton  detsruction,  how  could  she  feed  and 
clothe  her  own,  much  less  establish  and  endow  schools 
for  white  and  blades  too.  For  many  years  during  Recon- 
struction rule  it  was  a  struggle  for  bread  and  meat,  and 
what  was  true  of  Georgia  was  largely  true  of  the  other 
Southern  States.  Now  was  it  not  unfair  when  statistics 
were  taken  for  illiteracy  that  no  mention  was  made  of 
the  conditions  in  the  South  to  account  for  the  high  per 
cent?  It  falsely  stamped  the  South  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  as  being  very  indifferent  to  education. 

Georgia  today  has  more  negroes  than  are  in  all  the 
North.  Half  of  Mississippi's  population  today  is  negro, 
and  more  than  half  of  South  Carolina's  population  is  of 
the  negro  race. 

The  North  does  not  realize  this  when  they  are  crying 
out  against  us  for  evils  that  they  have  not  but  in  small 
part  with  which  to  contend.  Not  that  we  would  insinuate 
that  our  negro  race  in  the  South  is  degenerate  by  any 
manner  of  means.  "What  the  best  element  of  their  race 
has  done  and  is  still  doing  in  the  South  demands  the 
highest  commendation,  and  they  do  not  stand  for  what 
the  baser  part  of  their  race  are  doing  and  have  done,  any 
more  than  Ave  of  the  white  race  stand  for  what  the  baser 
part  of  our  race  have  done  and  are  doing.  The  white 
and  black  of  the  South  understand  each  other,  and  if 
left  alone  would  work  out  together  these  perplexing 
problems  which  are  only  intensified  by  the  venomous  and 
unwarranted  magazine  and  newspaper  articles  all  over 
the  country. 

As  regards  illiteracy.  The  statistics  in  1865  necessarily 
showed  a  high  per  cent  of  illiteracy — and  with  reason, 
as  we  have  shown — we  have  never  disputed  those  statis- 
tics— we  have  resented  that  no  explanations  accompanied 
these  statistics,  especially  as  they  were  sent  to  foreign 
nations  where  a  false  estimate  of  the  South  has  been 
received,  and  difficult  to  correct. 

If  the  December  number  of  the  North  American  Review 
is  examined  there  will  be  statistics  there  for  1915  that 
will  open  the  eyes  of  the  North  as  well  as  the  South. 

During  the  ten  years  1900 — 1910,  every  Southern  State 
cut  its  percentage  of  illiteracy  25  per  cent  and  the  South 
contained  one  million  less  illiterates  at  the  end  of  the  ten 
years  than  she  did  at  the  beginning.  Since  the  census 
of  1910  marvellous  strides  forward  have  been  made  in 
the  South  in  lowering  the  per  cent  of  illiteracy. 

Now  what  about  the  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic, 
and  Pacific  States?  During  those  same  ten  years  there 
was  an  increase  of  illiteracy  of  one  million  more  in  those 
States  and  the  increase  of  illiteracy  is  still  going  on  in 
rapid  strides  in  those  states  since  1910. 

Illiterates  are  increasing,  not  in  the  South  but  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  North  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Montana,   "Wyoming,   Colorado,   New   Mexico,   Arizona, 


Utah,  Nevada,  Washington  and  California — the  heaviest 
increase  in  illiteracy  is  in  the  New  England  and  Middle 
Atlantic  States. 

Now  we  of  the  South  are  going  to  be  magnanimous  and 
give  to  the  world  the  reason  for  this  illiteracy.  The  im- 
migrants that  came  in  by  the  million  a  year,  and  most  of 
them  from  the  substrata  of  the  foreign  nations  caused 
this.  The  very  cause  of  our  high  per  cent  of  illiteracy  in 
the  South  in  1865 — our  negroes — is  our  salvation  today 
saving  us  from  the  high  per  cent  of  illiteracy  of  the 
North  and  "West,  the  result  of  this  immigration. 

This  continued  misrepresentation  concerning  illiteracy 
should  cease.    Like  a  boomerang  it  is  already  reacting. 

Now  about  violation  of  law.  The  South  does  not  stand 
for  violation  of  law  any  more  than  do  the  States  of  other 
sections— and  because  of  Georgia's  frequent  violation  of 
law  in  the  year  past  she  should  not  be  held  up  before  the 
gaze  of  the  world  as  the  only  State  that  ever  violated  the 
law.  Do  not  forget  Lawrence,  Mass.;  do  not  forget 
Youngtown,  Ohio;  do  not  forget  Argo,  Illinois,  nor 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  nor  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Here  again  a  study  of  statistics  would  be  well.  As  to 
lawlessness  Georgia  is  willing  to  put  her  statistics  side  by 
side  with  the  majority  of  the  Northern  and  "Western 
States. 

Nevada,  Montana,  and  California  are  far  ahead  of  Geor- 
gia in  homicides.  Montana,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Nevada  and 
California  are  far  ahead  of  Georgia  in  burglaries. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  Indiana,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Montana  and  Wyoming  are  far  ahead  of  Georgia 
in  larceny. 

Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Texas,  Montana,  Nevada,  Minnesota  and  New  York  are 
far  ahead  of  Georgia  in  forgery. 

In  the  crime  that  comes  oftenest  on  account  of  a  large 
negro  population,  Connecticut,  Michigan  and  Arizona^are 
ahead  of  Georgia. 

In  immorality,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  are  far 
ahead  of  Georgia. 

In  drunkenness  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Illinois,  Nevada  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  all 
ahead  of  Georgia.' 

No,  bad  as  Georgia  is,  and  we  are  not  defending  her 
for  any  violation  of  the  law,  but  we  are  not  going  to 
allow  her  or  any  Southern  State  to  be  maliciously  mis- 
represented by  politicians  who  wish  to  check  immigration 
and  money  investments  in  the  South. 

Georgia  and  other  Southern  States  are  fully  able  to 
take  care  of  their  own  affairs  and  do  not  ask  advice  or 
interference  on  the  part  of  other  States  in  regulating 
matters  that  are  strictly  their  own.  Although  we  are  a 
Nation  our  State  rights  are  still  ours. 
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What  the  South  May  Claim 

The  discovery  of  ether  as  an  anaesthetic,  Crawford  W. 
Long,  Ga. 

The  art  of  manufacturing  ice,  John  Gorrie,  Fla. 

The  first  to  suggest  surgery  in  hospital  service,  Mari- 
on Sims,  S.  C. 

"The  Gemini  of  the  Scientific  Heavens,"  John  and 
Joseph  LeConte,  S.  C. 

The  first  successful  operation  on  the  heart,  Dr.  L.  L. 
Hill,  Ala, 

First  to  have  an  X  ray  apparatus,  A.  T.  McKissick, 
Ala. 

The  treatment  of  the  insane  revolutionized  by  Dr. 
Peter  Bryce,  Ala. 

First  to  advocate  a  quarantine  station,  Dr.  John  W. 
Monette,  1825,  Miss. 

Making  Panama  Canal  habitable,  W.  C.  Gorgas,  Ala. 

First  to  have  a  physician  and  a  hospital  in  U.  S.. 
Virginia. 

First  to  use  a  themometer,  Dr.  Thomas  Wragg,  S.  C. 

First  to  invent  the  clinical  themometer,  Dr.  Marion 
Sims,  S.  C. 

First  to  have  a  hospital  for  women,  Dr.  Marion  Sims, 
S.  C. 

First  to  have  a  Dental  College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

First  to  have  a  State  Sanitarium,  Texas. 

Kentucky,  Lousiana  and  Georgia  surgeons  have  done 
marvellous  first  things  for  women,  McDowell,  Eve, 
Briggs,  McCreary,  Battey  and  others. 

The  first  hip  joint  amputation,  Bradshear  of  Ky. 

First  in  Statecraft. 

The  Resolution  to  force  the  Colonies  from  British  rule, 
suggested  by  Edmund  Pendleton,  read  by  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  Va. 

The  writer  of  Declaration  of  Independence,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Va. 

The  Bill  of  Rights,  George  Mason,  Va. 

The  writer  of  United  States  Constitution,  James  Madi- 
son, Va, 

The  Monroe  Doctrine,  James  Monroe,  Va, 

The  Laws  of  Neutrality,  Edmund  Randolph,  Va. 

The  Supremacy  over  the  French  in  America,  George 
Washington,  Va. 

The  Supremacy  over  Mexico,  Spain  and  Russia  in 
America,  Southern  Statesmen. 

The  National  Anthem,  Francis  Scott  Key,  Md. 

The  first  to  celebrate  George  Washington's  birthday, 
1798,  Alexandria,  Va. 

The  first  to  build  a  monument  to  George  Washington, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

The  oldest  city  in  the  U.  S.,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

The  oldest  church  in  the  U.  Si,  Pensaeola,  Fla. 

The  first  Golf  Club  in  the  U.  S.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

The  champion  bicycle  rider  of  the  world,  1904-1905, 
Bobbie  Walthour,  Ga. 

The  greatest  ball  player,  Ty  Cobb,  Ga. 


The  first  Republic  in  the  World,  Georgia,  Archibald 
Bulloch,  President, 

First  Steamship  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  Savannah,  Ga. 

A  Southern  man 's  head  is  on  U.  S.  seal,  George  Wash- 
ington. 

A  Southern  man's  face  is  on  eveiy  2c.  stamp,  George 
Washington. 

A  Southern  man  suggested  our  currency,  dollar,  dime 
and  cent,  Thomas  Jefferson. 

A  Southern  man  issued  the  First  Thanksgiving  Proc- 
lamation, 1777,  Henry  Laurens,  S.  C. 

A  Southern  man  was  President  of  First  Continental 
Congress,  Peyton  Randolph,  Va. 

A  Southern  man  was  President  of  First  Constitutional 
Convention,  George  Washington,  Va. 

A  Southern  man  was  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  of  Revolution,  Washington,  Va. 

A  Southern  man  was  Commander  in  1812  in  the  great- 
est battle  ever  won  over  the  British  in  America,  Andrew 
Jackson,  1815,  New  Orleans. 

Two  Southern  men  Commanded  the  forces  in  War  with 
Mexico,  Winfield  Scott  and  Zachary  Taylor. 

Southern  men  commanded  the  forces  North  and  South 
in  War  between  the  States,  Winfield  Scott  and  Robert  E. 
Lee. 

Southern  men  were  Presidents  North  and  South  in 
1861-1865,  Abraham  Lincoln   and  Jefferson  Davis. 

Southern  men  were  Vice-Presidents  North  and  South 
in  1861-1865,  Andrew  Johnson  and  Alexander  Stephens. 

The  only  Peace  Convention  before  1865  was  presided 
over  by  a  Southern  man,  John  Tyler  of  Va. 

Where  the  South  Leads 

The  largest  COTTON  FACTORY  in  the  world  under 
one  roof,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

The  largest  CANNING  FACTORY  in  the  world,  High- 
land, Arkansas. 

The  largest  LUMBER  MILL  in  the  United  States,  Bar- 
galousar-  La. 

The' largest  COTTON  WAREHOUSE  in  the  world, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  largest  SULPHURIC  ACID  plant  in  the  U.  S., 
Ducktown,  Tenn. 

The  largest  FRUIT  DISTILLERY  in  the  world,  Ben- 
tonville,  Ark. 

The  largest  MANGANESE  MINES  in  the  world,  Vir- 
ginia, 

The  finest  OYSTER  FISHERIES  in  the  world,  Ches- 
apeake Bay. 

The  finest  ASPHALT  AND  CEMENT  beds  in  the 
world,  Arkansas. 

The  largest  EGG  FARM  in  the  U.  S.,  (130  acres,)  Va. 

The  largest  DUCK  FARM  in  the  world,  Virginia. 

The  largest  SHIP  BUILDING  PLANT  in  the  U.  S., 
Virginia. 

The  largest  DRY  DOCKS  in  the  U.  S.;  Newport  News, 
Virginia. 


The  only  ARSENIC  MINE  in  America,  Floyd  County, 
Virginia. 

The  greatest  COAL  SHIPPING  PORT  in  the  world, 
Virginia, 

The  largest  BLOTTING  PAPER  FACTORY  in 
America,  Virginia. 

The  largest  OIL  FIELDS,  Texas. 

The  deepest  and  hottest  ARTESIAN  WELLS  in  the 
world,  Marlin,  Texas. 

The  largest  FERTILIZER  FACTORY  in  the  world, 
S.  C. 

The  largest  CABBAGE  FARM  in  the  world,  S.  C. 

The  largest  FLOATING  DRY  DOCKS  in  the  world, 
Maryland. 

The  longest  PONTOON  BRIDGE  in  the  world,  Dar- 
danelle,  Ark. 

Largest  shippers  of  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  in  the 
world,  Kittrell,  N.  C. 

The  largest  CHINQUEPIN  TREE  in  the  world,  (7 
feet  in  circumfence)  Va. 

The  largest  VINEGAR  AND  CIDER  FACTORY, 
Rogers,  Ark. 

The  largest  TOBACCO  PLANTATION  in  the  world, 
Georgia. 

The  largest  LEAD  MINES  in  the  world,  St.  Francois 
Co.,  Mo. 

The  largest  FIRE  CLAY  CENTER  of  the  United 
States,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  largest  BLOCK  OF  MARBLE  ever  quarried  in 
the  United  States,  Georgia. 

The  FINEST  SHAD  in  the  world,  Ogeechee  shad, 
Georgia. 

The  greatest  UNDEVELOPED  WATER  POWER— 
Muscle  Shoals,  Ala. 

The  finest  MARBLE  in  the  U.  S.,  Georgia, 

The  finest  PEACH  MARKET  in  the  world,  Georgia. 

The  largest  MAGNOLIA  TREE  in  the  U.  S.,  Wash- 
ington, Ark. 

The  largest  STATE  CAPITOL  BUILDING  in  the 
U.  S.,  Austin,  Texas. 

The  largest  ZINC  producing  region  in  the  world,  Jop- 
lin  and  Jasper  Counties,  Mo. 

The  largest  COMMERCIAL  LOCK  in  the  world,  near 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  South  May  Claim  in  Education 

The  first  College  in  the  U.  S.,  Henrico,  Va. 

The  first  University  in  the  U.  S.,  William  and  Mary, 
Va. 

The  first  State  University  in  the  world,  University  of 
Georgia,  1784. 

The  first  College  to  bestow  degrees  upon  women  in  the 
world,  Wesleyan  College,  Ga. 

The  first  Manual  Training  School,  Abbeville,  S.  C. 

The  first  free  school  in  U.  S.,  Va. 

The  first  library.  The  first  free  library.  The  first 
circulating  library,  Annapolis,  Md. 


The  first  public  library  in  U.  S.,  Charleston,  S.  C, 
1698,  (still  in  existence.) 

The  first  Kindergarten  in  America,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  first  legacy  for  education  of  the  poor,  Samuel 
Jones,  1776,  Va. 

The  largest  legacy  by  an  individual  for  education,  Mc- 
Donough,  Md.,  or  La.    $20,000,000. 

The  first  endowed  College,  Henrico. 

The  first  to  have  a  school  for  Indians. 

First  Literary  Society  in  U.  S.,  Charleston,  S.  C,  1748. 
(Now  in  existence.) 

Arkansas  pays  the  highest  school  tax  in  the  United 
States. 

The  highest  Mason  in  the  world,  Albert  Pike,  Ark. 

Virginia  was  first  to  have  Industrial  Training  for 
Children,  1668. 

The  first  public  Female  School,  Rev.  David  Ker,  Miss. 

The  first  school  chartered  for  Higher  Education  of 
young  women,  The  Elizabeth  Female  Academy,  Wash- 
ington, Miss.,  Feb.  17,  1819. 

First  University  for  the  Negroes,  Tougaloo  University, 
Jackson,  Miss.,  1869. 

First  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes 
Alcorn  University,  July,  1871,  Miss. 

First  Industrial  College  for  girls,  Columbus,  Miss., 
1884. 

First  to  establish  a  Literary  Fund  for  the  education  of 
poor  children,  Miss.,  1821. 

The  first  Temperance  Paper,  "The  Cold  Water  Man." 
Natchez,  Miss.,  1837. 

First  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  1854,  Miss. 

First  Institute  for  Blind,  Miss.,  1848. 

First  Military  Institute,  Miss,  1829. 

First  Library  of  Congress,  1800,  Va. 

First  to  have  Greek  Letter  Fraternities,  William  and 
Mary,  Va. 

First  College  to  have  the  Lecture  System,  William  and 
Mary,  Va. 

First  to  have  a  Chair  of  History  and  Political  Science, 
William  and  Mary,  Va, 

First  to  have  an  Honor  System,  William  and  Mary 
or  University  of  Va. 

First  to  have  a  Chair  of  Electrical  Engineering,  Ala. 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

The  finest  Negro  School  in  the  world,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

The  Pioneer  of  Scientific  Agriculture,  Edmund  Ruffin, 
Va. 

The  Rural  Philosopher,  John  Taylor,  Va. 

The  first  Professor  of  Economics  and  Statistics,  James 
DeBow,  La. 

The  South  leads  in  Free  Scholarships  in  behalf  of 
Education.     Georgia  leads  the  South. 

Washington's  Monument  in  Washington  City  and 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  in  Boston  were  designed  by  a 
Southern  Sculptor,  Robert  Mills,  S.  C. 

The  Culebra  Cut  was  made  by  Col.  Gaillard,  Ala. 


The  South  in  Literature 

The  first  book  written  in  New  World,  "Whitaker's 
Good  Newes." 
The  first  book  printed  in   the  New   World,   Edwin 


William  Strachey  gave  William  Shakespeare  the 
thought  of  The  Tempest. 

Dryden  and  Pope  said  Sandys  was  the  best  versifier  of 
his  age. 

Theodore  O'Hara's  "Bivouac  of  the  Dead"  is  quoted 
on  monuments  in  all  National  Cemeteries  and  also  in 
Crimea. 

James  Barron  Hope's  Balaklava  gave  Tennyson  the 
thought  of  his  "Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade." 

Thackeray  asked  Kennedy  to  write  a  chapter  in  his 
1 '  Virginians. ' ' 

Victor  Hugo  called  Edgar  Allan  Poe  ' '  The  Prince  of 
American  Poets. ' ' 

A  German  writer  said  "Give  to  Germany  Sidney 
Lanier's  ashes  and  a  monument  worthy  his  genius  would 
soon  be  erected. 

John  R.  Thompson  was  Tennyson's  intimate  friend. 

Hallam  said  Albert  Pike  was  the  greatest  poet  America 
had  produced. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says  "Maryland  My  Mary- 
land" was  the  finest  poem  written  on  either  side  during 
the  Sixties. 

Mississippi  gave  Irwin  Russell,  the  first  to  depict  the 
negro  dialect  in  literature. 

Georgia  gave  "Uncle  Remus"  unique  in  literature. 

John  B.  Lamar  of  Georgia  gave  Chas.  Dickens  the 
story  of  "Col.  Quagg's  Conversion." 

Augustus  Baldwin  Longstreet  of  Georgia  gave  to 
Thomas  Hardy  from  "Georgia,  Scenes"  the  Militia  Drill. 

First  to  Suggest: 

The  application  of  steam  to  navigation — John  Fitch, 
of  Kentucky,  or  James  Rumsey  of  Maryland,  or  William 
Longstreet  of  Georgia. 

Wireless  telegraphy — Joseph  Henry,  North  Carolina. 

The  telephone — Thomas  Workman,  Laurens,  S.  C. 

The  practical  working  of  the  cable — Matthew  Fontaine, 
Maury,  Va. 

The  practical  use  of  the  X  Ray — Dr.  Louis  Henry 
Smith,  North  Carolina. 

The  sounding  apparatus — John  M.  Brooke,  Virginia. 

An  iron  clad  vessel — John  L.  Porter,  Virginia. 

First  to  suggest  iron  for  wood  in  gun  carriages — 
Jefferson  Davis,  Mississippi. 

1 '  The  highest  Honor  in  the  American  Field  of  Science ' ' 
given  to  Chas.  H.  Herty,  Georgia. 

A  floating  battery — William  Giknore,  Simms,  S.  C. 

The  bell  buoy — Miss  Brown,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  Lighthouse  system — William  D.  Porter,  Virginia. 

The  type  setter — Fen  ton  G.  Foster,  N.  C. 

The  cotton  gin — Joseph  Watkins,  Georgia. 


The  first  street  cars  run  by  electricity — Baltimore,  Md. 
or  Montgomery,  Ala. 

The  Reaping  machine — Cyrus  McCormick,  Virginia. 
The  Threshing  machine — Christopher  Hoxie,  Mo.,  1800. 

The  Sewing  machine — Francis  Robert  Goulding,  Ga., 
1844. 

The  trans-continental  railroad — Jefferson  Davis,  Miss. 

The  Gatling  gun— Richard  Gatling,  N.  C. 

The  Weather  Bureau — Matthew  Fontaine,  Maury,  Va. 

The  big  span  of  Cabin  John's  Bridge  was  suggested  by 
Jefferson  Davis,  Miss. 

The  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream — Matthew  Fontaine 
Maury,  Va. 

The  first  floating  mine — Thos.  Weldon,  Va. 

The  first  iron  screw  cotton  press — Sir  William  Dunbar, 
Miss.,  1796. 

First  computing  cloth  measuring  machine — Eugene  Al- 
bert Luster,  Ga,    Patent  July,  1911. 

First  to  suggest  extracting  oil  from  cotton  seed — Sir 
William  Dunbar,  Miss.,  1799. 

First  Signal  Service — Virginia. 

First  National  Observatory — Virginia. 

First  incorporated  town — Virginia. 

First  water  works  in  America — Baltimore,  Maryland. 

First  to  make  steel  pens,  1816 — Maryland. 

First  to  have  a  gas  plant,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

First  to  make  straw  hats — Maryland. 

First  two  vessels  of  American  Navy,   fitted   out  at 
Baltimore,  Md. 

First  frigate  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  built  at  Fells  Point, 
Maryland. 

First  to  use  rotary  press — Maryland. 

First   Match   Factory   in   America — (still   standing) 
Thurmont,  Maryland. 

First  to  patent  locomotives — William  Howard,  1828, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

First  iron  steamboats — Maryland,  1837-1838. 

First  to  have  a  linotype — Maryland. 

First  to  have  a  railroad  station — Baltimore,  Maryland. 

First  woman  to  own  and  edit  a  newspaper — Mrs.  Hill- 
houses  Georgia. 

First  woman  to  be  President  of  a  railroad — Mrs.  J.  P. 
Williams,  Georgia, 

First  woman  to  receive  a  commission  from  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment— Octavia  Le  Vert,  Georgia. 

First  private  Art  Gallery — Walter's  Art  Gallery,  Bal- 
timore. 

First  monument  to  Columbus  in  America — Baltimore. 
Maryland. 

First  monument  to  George  Washington,  Baltimore,  Md, 

First  to  manufacture  glass — Virginia. 

First  to  plan  good  roads — Virginia, 

First  to  have  a  wharf — Virginia. 

First  to  mine  iron  ore — Virginia. 

First  to  have  salt  works — Virginia. 

First  to  have  windmills — Virginia, 

First  to  make  brick — Vix*ginia, 


First  to  have  an  iron  furnace — Virginia. 
First  to  use  a  submarine — South  Carolina. 
First  to  make  silk  ribbon — Maryland. 
First  to  suggest  the  Ferris  Wheel — Osborn  Lowrey, 
Georgia. 

First  to  cup  trees  for  resin — Chas.  Herty,  Georgia. 
First  to  have  a  rural  delivery — Georgia. 
First  to  tunnel  the  Hudson — William  McAdoo,  Ga. 
First  tojnvent  a  circular  saw — Cox  of  Georgia. 
First  to  have  a  railroad  Commission — Georgia,  1877. 
First  to  legislate  against  slave-holding — Georgia. 
First  to  legislate  against  slave  trade — Georgia. 
First  to  have  a  commissioned  ship — Georgia. 
First  to  trail  the  Spanish  flag  in  the  dust — Georgia. 

The  South's  Natural  Wonders 

The  only  Stone  Mountain  in  the  world  is  in  Georgia — 
7  miles  in  circumference. 

"The  Father  of  Waters,"  the  Mississippi,  is  in  the 
South. 

The  largest  cave  in  the  world  is  Mammoth  Cave,  Ky. 

The  only  Natural  Bridge  is  in  Virginia. 

The  bottomless  spring  is  the  Blue  Spring  in  Florida. 

The  Okefinokee  Swamp  is  in  Georgia. 

The  hottest  springs  in  the  world — Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

The  largest  spring  in  the  world — Mammoth  Spring, 
Ark.       • 

The  largest  bauxite  field  in  the  world — Bauxite,  Ark. 

The  greatest  Natural  Dam  in  the  world — Hale's  Bar. 
Tenn. 

Largest  Artesian  plant  in  the  world — Tenn. 

The  South's  Heroes 

The  first  and  greatest  naval  hero — John  Paul  Jones, 
Va. 

The  first  to  float  the  American  flag  at  sea — John  Paul 
Jones,  Va. 

The  first  armed  resistance  to  British  authority — North 
Carolina.  Refusal  for  Diligence  and  Viper  to  land  in 
1765. 

The  first  blood  shed  in  American  Revolution — Alamance, 
N.  C,  1771. 

The  first  written  Declaration  of  Independence — Meck- 
lenburg, N.  C,  1775. 

The  first  Woman's  Patriotic  Society — Daughters  of 
Liberty,  Edenton,  N.  C. 

The  first  victory  of  the  Revolution — Moore's  Creek, 
N.  C,  Feb.  27,  1776. 

The  first  to  have  public  schools  at  State's  expense — 
North  Carolina,  1776. 

The  one  to  bottle  up  Cevera's  fleet — Hobson  of  Ala. 

Fired  first  shot  in  Spanish- American  War — Tennessee. 
The  Nashville,  Maynard  Commander. 

First  to  suggest  River  and  Flood  System — Tennessee. 


Patriotic  South 

The  first  to  raise  the  Confederate  flag  on  land— Miss 
Tyler,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

First  to  raise  the  Confederate  flag  at  sea — C.  H. 
Beale,  Alabama. 

The  first  Battle  Abbey — Virginia. 

The  first  Reunion  of  Blue  and  Gray — Virginia. 

The  first  submarine  topedo  boat — Mobile,  Ala. 

The  first  to  raise  the  "Bonnie  Blue  Flag"  and  to  sing 
the  song — Harry  McCarty,  Jackson,  Miss. 

First  to  wear  the  Blue  Cockade — Mississippi. 

First  to  solve  the  problem  of  white  supremacy  by  law — 
Mississippi,  1890. 

First  to  legislate  against  duelling — Miss. 

First  to  convert  an  Indian  Trail  into  a  famous  road — 
"The  Natchez  Trace,"  1802. 

First  to  establish  a  Department  ofx Archives  and  His- 
tory— Alabama. 

The  first  to  suggest  the  "V"  formation  in  military 
movements — Jefferson  Davis,  Miss. 

First  to  plant  the  Flag  in  Cuba— Willard  of  Maryland. 

First  to  raise  flag  at  City  of  Mexico — John  Quitman, 


The  South  First  in  Philanthropy. 

First  to  have  an  Orphan  Asylum — Georgia. 
First  to  have  an  Insane  Asylum — Virginia.    • 
First  to  have  a  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum — Virginia. 
First  to  have  a  Sunday  School — Georgia. 
First  to  have  a  Hospital — Virginia. 
First  to  have  a  School  for  Indians — Virginia. 
First  to  have  an  Indian  Alphabet — Georgia. 
First  to  have  a  Negro  Sunday  School — Georgia. 
First  to  have  a  negro  preacher — Georgia. 
First  Protestant  Church  building  in  the  New  World — 
Jamestown,  Va. 
First  Thanksgiving  Service — Jamestown,  1610. 

The  South's  Claims  in  Agriculture  and 
Mineral  Resources 

First  to  suggest  conservation  of  Natural  Resources — 
William  Tatum,  Va. 

First  plantation  in  U.  S. — Jamestown,  Va. 

First  to  introduce  Irish  potatoes  and  tobacco  to  Great 
Britain — North  Carolina. 

First  cotton  plant  mentioned  in  U.  S.,  (Seed  came 
stuffed  in  dolls),  Natchez,  Miss.,  1722. 

First  cotton  cultivated — Georgia. 

First  to  introduce  Bermuda  grass — Miss.,  1806. 

First  to  introduce  rice — Thomas  Smith,  S.  C,  1693. 

First  to  plant  indigo — Elizabeth  Lucas,  S.  C,  1741. 

First  to  cultivate  the  tea  plant — South  Carolina. 

First  to  have  an  oil  mill — Columbia,  S.  C,  1826. 

First  to  make  corn  bread — Maryland. 

First  to  have  a  Botanical  Garden — Thomas  Walter, 
S.  C,  1777. 


First  to  discover  value  of  cotton  seed — Sir  William 
Dunbar,  Miss.,  1799. 

First  to  ship  apples  abroad — Virginia. 

First  to  mine  lead — Mississippi. 

First  to  make  paper  pulp — South  Carolina. 

First  to  make  cotton  seed  flour — Texas. 

First  to  suggest  malted  milk — Texas. 

First  to  send  a  cargo  of  grain  to  Old  World— Maryland. 

The  only  diamond  mines  in  North  America — Arkansas. 

The  smokeless  coal  comes  from  Arkansas. 

The  only  arsenic  mine  in  America — Floyd,  Co.,  Va. 

First  to  diversify  crops — Georgia. 

First  State  in  minerals — Georgia. 

First  State  in  navigable  rivers — Arkansas. 

First  State  in  cotton  seed  products — Tennessee. 

First  State  in  peanuts — Virginia. 

First  State  in  sweet  potatoes — South  Carolina. 

First  State  in  cabbages — South  Carolina. 

First  State  in  oranges  and  grape  fruit — Florida. 

Only  State  to  have  hiddenite  and  monazite — Alexan- 
der Co.,  North  Carolina. 

The  "Hunter's  Paradise"  is  Kentucky. 

States  First  in  Confederate  Matters 

First  State  to  secede  from  Union — South  Carolina. 

First  Ordinance  of  secession — South  Carolina. 

First  to  have  a  Memorial  Association — Georgia,  Col- 
umbus. 

First  to  have  a  State  Memorial  Day — Georgia,  April 
26,  1866. 

First  to  have  a  Reunion  of  Confederate  soldiers — 
Georgia,  21st  Ga.  Reg. 

First  to  have  a  Reunion  of  all  Confederate  Cavalry — 
Louisiana,  New  Orleans. 

First  to  have  an  organized  U.  C.  V. — Chattooga, 
Tenn. 

First  monument  to  Confederate  Soldiers — Cheraw, 
S.  C. 

First  to  have  a  monument  to  Women — Columbia,  S.  C. 

First  monument  to  faithful  slaves — Fort  Mill,  S.  C. 

First  to  suggest  Cross  of  Honor — Mrs.  A.  S.  Erwin, 
Georgia. 

First  to  suggest  Daughters  of  Confederacy — Mrs.  Car- 
oline Goodlett,  Tennessee. 

First  to  suggest  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy— Mrs.  L.  H.  Raines,  Georgia. 

First  Chapter  named  "Daughters  of  the  Confedera- 
cy"— Mrs.  Cassidy,  Mo. 

First  State  Division  U.  D.  C. — Virginia. 

First  Children  of  the  Confederacy — Virginia. 

First  to  suggest  the  Medal  Contest — Miss  Mandeville, 
Georgia. 

First  to  suggest  the  Scholarship — Mrs.  C.  Helen  Plane, 
Georgia. 

First  to  suggest  U.  D.  C.  Badge — Mrs.  L.  H.  Raines, 
Georgia. 


First  ,to  suggest  U.  C.  V. — Louisiana. 
First  to  suggest  S.  C.  V. — Tennessee. 
First  to  decorate  the  graves  of  the  Blue  and  the  Gray — 


First  to  have  a  Confederate  Woman's  Home — Texas. 

First  Things 

The  Historian  General  in  order  to  stimulate  research, 
with  a  view  to  encourage  study  of  one's  own  State,  sug- 
gested that  each  State  Historian  endeavor  to  find  the 
greatest  number  of  "First  Things"  in  her  State,  then 
have  the  list  printed  and  placed  in  the  school  rooms  of 
the  State  to  foster  State  pride. 

The  experiment  has  been  a  great  success  and  the  pleas- 
antest  rivalry  has  been  engendered  to  see  who  would  get 
the  longest  list.  No  one  felt  discomforted  when  the  ' '  Old 
Mother  State,"  Virginia  sent  in  her  list  of  408  Firsts. 
Several  states  have  claimed  the  same  thing  but  no 
harm  is  done  for  credit  is  given  to  that  state  presenting 
the  best  authority. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  entire  lists  cannot  be 
printed  just  as  they  were  sent  in — as  it  would  take  a 
volume  to  do  it.  Only  the  most  striking  facts  from  all 
are  given. 

Alabama's  lists  were  furnished  by 
Mrs.  Chas.  Sharp,  State  Historian. 
Mrs.  Towns  Randolph  Leigh,  ex- State  Historian. 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Bashinsky,  Troy,  Ala. 
Arkansas's  list  was  furnished  by 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Sifford,  Camden,  State  Historian. 
Florida's  list  by 

Miss  Byrd  Watermann,  Ocala,  State  Historian. 
Sister  Esther  Carlota,  Pres. 
Georgia's  list  by 

Miss  M.  Rutherford,  State  Historian. 
Kentucky's  lists  by 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Randle,  State  Historian. 
Mrs.  Mary  Dowling  Bond,  Lawrenceburg. 
Louisiana's  list  by  Gen.  James  G.  Holmes  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. 
Maryland's  list  by 

Mrs.  Mollie  R.  M.  Rosenberg,  Galveston,  Texas. 
Mississippi's  list  by 

Mrs.  S.  E.  F.  Rose,  West  Point. 
Mrs.  Lillie  S.  Scales,  Starksville. 
Mrs.  Virginia  Redditt  Price,  Carrolton,  Ex-State 
Historian. 
Missouri's  list  by  Mrs.  Blake  L.  Woodson,  State  His- 
torian. 
Miss  Flora  E.  Stevens,  Kansas  City. 
Mrs.  Anna  B.  Korn,  Trenton. 
North  Carolina's  list  by 

Miss  Georgia  Hicks,  State  Historian,  Faison. 
Mrs.  I.  W.  Faison,  Charlotte. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Fore,  Charlotte. 
South  Carolina's  list  by 
Mrs.  Carrie  McC.  Patrick,  State  Historian.* 
*  (Continued  on  page  25). 


Who  Was  Responsible  for  the  War  between 
the  States? 

By  James  Callaway,  Macon  Telegraph,  Macon,  Ga. 

The  South  seceded  from  the  Union  for  the  sake  of 
peace.  It  was  an  orderly  movement  for  that  purpose. 
There  had  been  seventy  years  of  wrangling.  In  Louis 
Pendleton 's  Life  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens  he  devotes  a 
full  chapter  to  the  "Seventy  Years  of  Disunion." 

The  very  first  thing  the  Confederacy  did  after  organi- 
zation was  to  send  Martin  J.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  and 
John  Forsyth,  of  Alabama  and  A.  B.  Roman  of  Louisiana, 
as  commissioners  to  Washington.  They  arrived  there 
March  5,  the  day  after  Lincoln  was  inaugurated.  Their 
mission  was  one  of  peace.  The  South  held  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  right  of  peaceful  withdrawal.  Such  was  the  creed 
of  the  South,  and  of  the  North,  too,  up  to  1850. 

Our  commissioners  sent  at  once  their  communication 
to  Mr.  Seward,  secretary  of  State,  asking  for  "a  speedy 
adjustment  of  all  questions  growing  out  of  the  political 
separation,  upon  terms  of  amity  and  good  will."  There 
was  no  defiance  in  their  communication  or  in  their  bear- 
ing. It  was  a  mission  for  peace.  The  whole  conduct  of 
our  commissioners  was  marked  with  perfect  frankness. 

How  were  they  received?  "They  were  met  with 
equivocation,"  says  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  "a  duplic- 
ity and  deceit  which,  taken  altogether,  is  without  a 
parallel  in  modern  times." 

The  commissioners  were  kept  in  "watchful  waiting" 
for  twenty-three  days,  receiving  no  answer  to  their  com- 
munication. But  an  indirect  and  informal  answer  was 
in  time  given  in  this  way :  Justice  John  A.  Campbell,  of 
Alabama,  a  member  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
was  selected  as  an  intermediary.  Mr.  Seward  assured 
Justice  Campbell  that  he  was  for  Peace  and  that  Fort 
Sumter  would  be  evacuated  in  ten  days — even  before  a 
letter  could  go  from  Washington  to  Montgomery.  Justice 
Campbell  acted  on  this  statement  and  assurance  from 
Seward,  and  advised  the  commissioners  to  be  patient — 
and  they  Avere,  remaining  in  the  attitude  of  patient 
waiting. 

Time  was  passing  and  the  "watchful  waiting"  so 
prolonged,  that  Gen.  Beauregard  telegraphed  the  com- 
missioners that  Fort  Sumter  had  not  been  evacuated,  but 
on  the  other  hand  Gen.  Anderson  was  busily  making 
repairs.  So  Judge  Campbell  held  another  interview  with 
Seward,  who  assured  him  the  failure  to  evacuate  was 
not  "the  result  of  bad  faith"  and  graciously  explained 
away  the  delay.  This  renewed  assurance  was  communi- 
cated to  Mr.  Davis  by  the  Commissioners. 

On  April  7,  as  a  relief  squadron  had  left  New  York, 
Judge  Campbell  again  addressed  a  note  to  Seward.  He 
replied :  ' '  Faith  as  to  Sumter  fully  kept.  Wait  and  see. ' ' 
The  fleet  had  put  to  sea  when  his  reply  was  made,  and 
with  instructions  to  provision  and  reinforce  Fort  Sum- 
ter, "peacefully,"  if  permitted;  "otherwise  by  force." 
Now  this  delay,  this  deception  was  injurious  to  the 


Confederate  government  which  thought  Lincoln  and 
Seward  sincere  in  their  promises. 

When  the  duplicity  and  perfidity  dawned  upon  Mr. 
Davis  he  directed  Gen.  Beauregard  to  demand  the  sur- 
render of  Fort  Sumter.  On  Gen.  Anderson's  refusal, 
the  Confederates  on  April  12,  1861,  fired  upon  Fort 
Sumter.    The  fire  was  returned. 

Under  these  circumstances  who  struck  the  first  blow, 
or  who  fired  the  first  shot  ? 

The  sailing  of  the  fleet,  the  order  to  reinforce  Maj. 
Anderson,  "peacefully,"  if  permitted;  "otherwise  by 
force,"  was  issued  some  time  before  Mr.  Davis  ordered 
Beauregard  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Maj.  Anderson. 

The  First  Shot. 

Jefferson  Davis,  in  his  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States,  says: 

' '  He  who  makes  the  assault  is  not  necessarily  he  who 
strikes  the  first  blow,  or  fires  the  first  gun.' 

Hallam  in  his  Constitutional  History  of  England,  vol. 
11,  page  219,  maintains  that  the  aggressor  in  war — "that 
is,  he  who  begins  it ' ' — ' '  is  not  the  first  who  uses  force, 
but  the  first  who  renders  force  necessary."  Was  not 
the  war  inaugurated,  though  no  blow  had  been  struck, 
when  the  hostile  fleet,  styled  the  relief  squadron,  with  a 
heavy  force  and  armament  set  out  from  New  York  and 
Norfolk  to  reinforce  Fort  Sumter,  ' '  peacefully, ' '  if  per- 
mitted; "otherwise  by  force." 

That  which  Alexander  H.  Stephens  described  as  "  an  . 
equivocation,  a  duplicity,  a  craft  and  deceit  which  taken 
altogether,  is  without  a  parallel  in  modern  times." 

The  conduct  of  the  Confederate  commissioners  was 
that  of  absolute  frankness.  The  wonder  is  that  they  and 
Mr.  Davis  should  have  been  deceived — and  thus  entrap- 
ped. 

Secession  was  intended  as  a  peace  measure — to  draw 
from  a  civil  combat  in  Congress  and  between  the  sections 
of  seventy  years'  duration. 

Indeed,  did  not  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  precipitate  the 
crisis  when  he  wrote  letters  to  Republican  members  of 
Congress  in  December  of  1860  to  defeat  all  compromises, 
that  he  had  none  to  make  with  the  South — for  the  South 
could  not  keep  an  army  in  the  field  for  three  months  as 
the  negroes  would  rise  up  and  force  Southern  soldiers 
home. 

It  was  not  until  Lincoln  did  this  that  our  Southern 
leaders  advised  our  people  to  seek  peace  and  tranquility 
in  secession.  "How  shall  the  South  be  saved?"  our 
leaders  asked  in  conference.  How  shall  we  construe  all 
this  secession  from  the  Constitution?  This  repudiation 
of  the  supreme  court?  This  nullification  by  fifteen 
Northern  States?  This  canonization  of  John  Brown? 
What  means  this  defeat  of  all  our  offers  for  compromise 
— our  overtures  for  peace?  Lincoln's  blow  precipitated 
secession,  as  his  Fort  Sumter  policy  fired  the  first  gun. 
Lincoln  and  Seward  were  the  aggressors. 


THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  CONFEDER 
ATE  STATES 

The  Provisional  Congress 

A  convention  of  delegates  from  six  fctates — South 
Carolina,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia  and 
Louisiana — met  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  February  4,  1861. 
The  object  was  to  form  a  Provisional  Congress,  looking 
to  the  organization  of  a  Southern  Confederacy. 

These  delegates,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  elected 
Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  President  of  the  Congress. 
He  was  nominated  by  R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  proposed  that  a 
committe  on  rules  be  appointed.  Charles  G.  Memminger, 
of  South  Carolina,  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee 
to  report  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  provisional 
government. 

R.  Barnwell  Rhett  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee 
to  draw  up  a  Constitution.  The  directions  given  were 
that  it  must  be  as  much  as  possible  in  conformity  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  As  it  happened 
that  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  member  of  that  committee, 
wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence  "because  he  was 
a  ready  writer, "  so  it  happened  that  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb, 
of  Georgia,  a  member  of  this  committee  wrote  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Confederate  States.  The  original  draft, 
in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Cobb,  can  be  seen  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  University  of  Georgia  today.  This  Con- 
stitution differed  little  from  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. It  stressed  more  strongly  that  the  slave  trade 
should  cease;  it  stood  for  a  six  years'  term  of  office  for 
a  president  and  no  re-election ;  regulated  the  tariff  ques- 
tion in  justice  to  all;  and  it  invokes  the  guidance  and 
protection  of  Almighty  God.  The  seceding  states  had  no 
disatisf action  with  the  United  States  Constitution,  but 
with  its  administration.  Secession  to  them  meant  a  res- 
toration to  its  integrity,  and  a  security  in  the  future 
of  its  faithful  observance. 

Three  candidates  had  been  discussed  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederacy,  but  all  delegates  agreed  upon 
Jefferson  Davis  of  Mississippi,  and  he  was  unanimously 
chosen,  February  11,  1861.  Then  Alexander  H.  Steph- 
ens, of  Georgia,  was  made  Vice-President.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  February  12,  the  Confederate  government, 
after  taking  charge  of  all  forts,  arsenals,  and  all  govern- 
ment property  in  the  seceding  states  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  adopting  a  constitution. 

President  Davis,  who  was  at  his  plantation  at  Briars- 
field,  Miss.,  was  notified  of  his  election  as  president,  and 
while  he  had  not  sought  the  honor  or  desired  it,  yet  as  a 
true  patriot,  he  quickly  responded  to  the  call  of  his 
countrymen.  He  reached  Montgomery  February  15 ;  on 
the  18th  he  was  inaugurated.  The  oath  of  office  was  ad- 
ministered by  President  Howell  Cobb  of  the  Provisional 
Congress,  as  there  had  been  no  Chief  Justice  appointed 


whose  duty  it  was  to  perform  this  office.  The  ceremony 
took  place  on  the  steps  of  the  capitol  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly  of  men  and 
women.  As  the  ceremony  was  completed  the  cannon 
was  fired  by  the  grandaughter  of  ex-President  Tyler. 
She  also  raised  the  first  Confederate  flag  over  the  capitol. 

Peace  Commission. 

On  the  25th  of  February  three  commissioners,  Martin 
J.  Crawford,  of  Georgia ;  John  Forsyth,  of  Alabama,  and 
A.  B.  Roman,  of  Louisiana,  were  appointed  to  go  to 
Washington  to  intercede  for  a  peaceable  surrender  of 
Fort  Sumter. 

The  Adoption  of  the  Constitution 

On  the  26th  the  committee  on  the  constitution  reported 
and  the  constitution  was  adopted  on  the  11th  of  March 
and  signed  by  Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  President  of  the 
Provisional  Congress,  and  J.  J.  Hooper,  of  Alabama, 
Secretary. 

Alexander  H.  Stephens  said,  ' '  The  Constitution  of  the 
Confederate  States  was  not  only  a  monument  of  the 
wisdom,  forecast  and  statesmanship  of  those  who  con- 
structed it,  but  it  was  an  everlasting  refutation  of  the 
charge  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  United 
States  Constitution  and  erect  a  great  slave  oligarchy." 

Before  July  of  1861,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee and  Arkansas  had  passed  ordinances  of  secession. 
They  resented  Lincoln's  call  for  troops  to  coerce  the 
south.  The  congress  adjourned  the  21st  day  of  May  to 
meet  in  Richmond,  Va.,  July  20 — the  following  day  the 
first  battle  of  Manassas  occurred. 

There  were  necessarily  some  irx-egularities  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  government.  The  delegates  from 
Texas  were  delayed  in  coming  to  Montgomery  on  account 
of  the  vote  upon  the  secession  ordinance,  but  they  were 
allowed  to  sign  the  constitution  as  the  delegates  from 
the  other  six  states.  Then  as  Missouri  and  Kentucky 
really  held  secession  conventions  and  had  ordinances  of 
secession  prepared  and  signed,  but  were  not  allowed  to 
submit  them  to  the  people,  it  was  agreed  that  their  dele- 
gates sent  to  the  congress  at  Richmond  should  be  recog- 
nized. 

The  Permanent  Congress  of  the 
Confederate  States 

On  the  22nd  of  February,  1862,  in  Richmond,  Va.,  the 
Permanent  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  met  in 
joint  session  and  declared  Jefferson  Davis  elected  presi- 
dent for  six  years.  The  oath  was  administered  to  the 
President  by  Hon.  J.  Halyburton  of  Virginia,  Confede- 
rate Judge,  during  a  fearful  snow  storm,  on  a  platform 
erected  beneath  the  bronze  group  surrounding  the  Wash- 
ington monument  in  Richmond.  This  is  the  history  of 
the  beginning  of  the  Confederate   States  of  America. 

The  Confederate  Flag 

Alex  H.  Stephens  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee 


February  4,  1861,  to  select  a  flag  for  the  Confederate 
States.  The  direction  given  was  that  the  flag  should  be 
just  as  much  like  the  United  States  flag  as  possible.  De- 
signs were  asked  for.  On  March  5,  1861,  the  committee 
made  its  report  and  the  flag  was  then  accepted  but  on 
March  4  it  floated  over  the  capitol  in  Montgomery.  By 
whose  authority  or  directoins  is  not  known. 

Whose  design  was  accepted  is  one  of  the  disputed 
points  of  history — as  Alabama  and  North  Carolina  both 
claim  that  honor — through  Nicola  Marschall,  of  Selma, 
Ala.,  and  Orrin  Smith,  of  Lousburg,  N.  C.  The  first 
design  was  twice  changed  on  account  of  the  confusion 
arising  on  the  battlefield.  It  was  Gen.  Beauregard  who 
later  suggested  the  battle  flag  of  the  Confederacy,  which 
was  made  by  the  Misses  Cary,  of  Virginia. 

The  Confederate  Uniform 

The  Confederate  uniform  is  said  to  have  been  adopted 
the  second  year  of  the  war  from  a  design  presented  by 
Nicola  Mai^schall,  of  Alabama,  Francis  Bartow  first 
suggested  gray  as  the  color. 

Confederate  States  of  America,  Date  of 
Secession,  and  War  Governors 

South  Carolina,  December  20,  1860— Francis  W.  Pick- 
ens. 

Mississippi,  January  9,  1861 — John  J.  Pettus. 

Florida,  January  10,  1861— M.  S.  Perry. 

Alabama,  January  11,  1861 — Andrew  D.  Moore. 

Georgia,  January  19,  1861 — Joseph  E.  Brown. 

Louisiana,  January  26,  1861 — Thomas  0.  Moore. 

Texas,  February  1,  1861 — Edward  Clark.  (Ordinance 
adopted  March  2,  1861.) 

Virginia,  April  17,  1861 — John  Letcher. 

Arkansas,  May  6,  1861 — Henry  M.  Rector. 

North  Carolina,  May  20,  1861— John  W.  Ellis. 

Tennessee,  June  25,  1861 — Isham  G.  Harris. 

Missouri,  August  20,  1861 — Claibourne  F.  Jackson. 
(People  were  not  allowed  to  vote  on  secession.) 

Kentucky,  December  10,  1861 — George  "W.  Johnson. 
(People  were  not  allowed  to  vote  on  secession.) 

In  Tennessee 's  case  the  people  of  the  state  voted  on  the 
question  and  voted  to  secede,  June  8th,  1861  and  on  June 
24th,  1861  the  returns  were  all  in  and  the  Governor  is- 
sued his  proclamation,  declaring  that  on  June  8th  the 
people  had  voted  to  secede.  On  May  7th  the  Governor 
had  by  order  of  the  legislature  made  an  alliance  with 
the  Confederate  States. 

In  Kentucky  a  convention  in  the  Southern  part  of  the 
State  met  Nov.  18-20,  1861  and  passed  an  ordinance  of 


Away  down  in  the  Southwest  corner  of  Missouri,  Gov. 
Jackson  met  his  legislature  at  Neosho  and  an  ordinance 
of  secession  was  passed  early  in  October — the  exact  date 
is  as  uncertain  as  the  number  of  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture who  were  present. 

Both  Kentucky  and  Missouri  were  represented  in  the 


Congress  of  each  of  the  warring  republics  and  each  of 
them  furnished  splendid  soldiers  to  both  armies. 

Confederate  Cabinet 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS,  1861-1865. 
PRESIDENT. 
Jefferson  Davis,  inaugurated  February  18,  1861,  and 
inaugurated  as  permanent  president,  February  22,  1862. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  February  11,  1861,  and  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1862. 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 
Robert  Toombs,  February  21,  1861. 
RobertM.  T.  Hunter,  July  25,  1861,  to  February  17, 
1862. 

"William  M.  Browne  (ad  intermin). 
Judah  P.  Benjamin,  March  18,  1862. 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 
Judah  P.  Benjamin,  February  25,  1861. 
Thomas  Bragg,  November  21,  1861. 
Thomas  H.  Watts,. March  18,  1862. 
(The  date  when  Watts  ceased  to  perform  duty  as  at- 
torney general  is  not  definitely  fixed  by  the  records.    He 
was  inaugurated  as  governor  of  Alabama,  December  2, 
1863.) 
Wade  Keyes,  (ad  interim). 
George  Davis,  January  2,  1864.  ■ 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 
Charles  G.  Memminger,  February  21,  1861. 
George  A.  Trenholm,  July  18,  1864. 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY. 
Stephen  R.  Mallory,  March  4,  1861. 

POSTMASTER  GENERAL. 
Henry  T.  Ellet,  February  25,  1861,  (declined  appoint- 
ment.) 

John  H.  Reagan,  March  6,  1861. 

SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 
Leroy  P.  Walker,  February  21,  1861,  to  September  16, 
1861. 

Judah  P.   Benjamin,  November  21,   1861,    (was  also 
acting  from  September  17,  1861,  to  November  21,  1861, 
and  from  March  18,  1862,  to  March  23,  1862.) 
Brig.  Gen.  George  W.  Randloph,  March  18,  1862. 
Maj.  Gen.  Gustavus  W.  Smith  (assigned  temporarily), 
November  17,  1862. 
James  A.  Seddon,  November  21,  1862. 
Maj.  Gen.  John  C.  Breckinridge,  February  6,  1865. 

HOWELL  COBB  OF  GEORGIA,  President. 
Provisional  Congress,  1861. 
First  Session. 
Organized  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,   February   4,   1861; 
adjourned,  March  16,  1861,  to  meet  second  Monday  in 
May. 

Second  Session  (Called). 
Met  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  April  29,  1861 ;  adjourned, 
May  21,  1861. 

(Continued  on  Page  25). 


The  Confederate  Seal 

The  Confederate  Seal  was  engraved  in  London  in  1864 
for  James  M.  Mason  who  with  James  Slidell  was  sent  by 
the  Confederacy  on  a  mission  to  England.  They  took 
passage  on  the  British  Ship  Trent  but  were  removed  by 
a  Union  Officer.  On  demand  of  the  British  government, 
they  were  returned  and  an  apology  was  tendered. 

The  Seal  of  massive  silver  with  a  heavy  ivory  handle, 
was  enclosed  in  a  leather  box.  It  is  three  and  a  half  in- 
ches wide.  In  the  center  is  the  figure  of  a  soldier  on 
hoseback  and  around  the  outer  edge  are  these  words: 
The  Confederate  States  of  America,  22  February,  1862. 
Deo  Vindice. 

The  Seal  was  designed  under  the  direction  of  Judah 
P.  Benjamin,  Secretary  of  the  Confederate  States,  by 
Sculptor  Foley,  and  made  by  Wyon,  287  Regent  street, 
London.  Queen  Victoria's  Chief  engraver  did  the  work 
in  London,  July  1864  at  a  cost  of  $600.00  and  was  sent 
to  Wilmington,  N.  C.  by  Lieut.  Chapman.  He  on  ac- 
count of  illness  entrusted  it  to  Lieut.  Campbell  to  deliver 
to  Secretary  Benjamin.  The  satchel  in  which  the  seal 
was  brought  from  England  can  be  seen  in  the  Texas 
Room,  Condeferate  Museum,  Richmond,  Va. 

Read  Admiral  Thomas  0.  Selfridge,  U.  S.  A.,  had  the 
seal  in  his  possession  a  gift  from  Col.  Pickett  who  cap- 
tured it  with  some  official  papers  when  Richmond  was 
evacuated.  He  readily  agreed  to  part  with  it  for  a  con- 
sideration. It  was  then  placed  in  the  vault  of  the  Jef- 
ferson Hotel. 

History  of  the  Flags 

No.  1.  The  "Stars  and  Bars"  was  the  first  flag  of 
the  Confederate  States,  and  was  raised  by  a  grand- 
daughter of  President  John  Tyler,  over  the  Capitol  in 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  March  4,  1861. 

No.  2.  The  "Battle  Flag"  was  designed  by  Gen. 
Beauregard,  and  adopted  by  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston 
after  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  and  afterwards  adopt- 
ed by  the  Confederate  Congress.  The  reason  for  the 
adoption  of  said  "Battle  Flag"  was  that  in  the  first 
battle  of  Manassas  the  "Stars  and  Bars"  was,  in  the 
smoke  of  battle,  several  times  mistaken  for  the  "Stars 
and  Stripes,"  and  vice  versa.  Beauregard's  flag  remain- 
ed as  the  "Battle  Flag"  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

No.  3.  On  May  1,  1863,  the  Confederate  Congress 
adopted  this  Battle  Flag  in  the  left  hand  corner  of  a 
white  field  as  the  "National  Flag"  of  the  Confederate 
States. 

The  first  flag  of  this  design  was  used  by  President 
Davis  to  enfold  the  body  of  Gen.  Stonewall  Jackson, 
who  died  May  10,  1863.  For  this  reason  it  was  fre- 
quently known  as  the  "Jackson  Flag." 

No.  4.  On  March  4,  1865,  the  Confederate  Congress 
added  the  red  bar  for  the  reason  that  when  the  flag  adopt- 
ed on  May  1, 1863,  fell  limp  around  the  staff  it  looked  like 
a  flag  of  truce — the  white  only  showing;  therefore  the 


red  bar  was  put  across  the  end  so  it  never  could  be  mis- 
taken for  a  flag  of  truce. 

Who  Designed  the  Stars  and  Bars? 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Oct.  22,  1915. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  President-General 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  Mrs.  Daisy  Mc- 
Laurin-Stevens,  to  decide  who  designed  the  Stars  and 
Bars,  has  had  no  easy  task.  The  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  South  to  keep  the  records  has  met  us  face  to  face, 
and  emphasizes  more  fully  than  ever  before  that  we  of 
the  South  cannot  afford  longer  to  neglect  such  important 
matters,  but  must  try  to  keep  our  records  straight. 

Congress  went  into  secret  session  February  13,  1861, 
and  nothing  more  is  known  of  the  proceedings.  Many 
valuable  documents  were  destroyed  at  the  close  of  the 
'  war,  and  the  files  of  old  newspapers, were  either  burned 
or  otherwise  destroyed. 

Hearing  that  there  was  a  scrap-book  containing  141 
designs  for  a  Confederate  flag,  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Flags  appointed  by  the  Con- 
federate Congress,  and  also  connected  with  them,  com- 
munications concerning  the  flags  could  be  found  in  the 
War  Department  at  Washington,  your  Chairman  made  a 
trip  from  Richmond,  after  the  Reunion,  to  see  this  scrap- 
book,  and  if  possible  to  secure  something  definite.  The 
examination  of  the  designs  showed  not  one  in  any  way 
like  the  one  chosen,  nor  were  any  names  given,  so  no 
mention  is  made  of  either  claimant — Marschall  or  Smith 
•  or  anyone  else — to  the  honor  of  designing  the  flag  that 
was  accepted. 

It  would  seem  that,  if  anything  definite  could  be  ob- 
tained, it  would  be  from  the  archives  in  Montgomery. 
Mr.  Thomas  M .  Owen,  State  historian  of  Alabama, 
furnished  a  letter  signed  ' '  Personne, ' '  which  says, ' '  Since 
the  meeting  of  Congress,  designs  for  a  Confederate  flag 
have  arrived  in  numbers  sufficient  to  fill  a  big  packing- 
box.  They  have  come  from  far  and  near,  and  are  all 
shapes,  sizes,  and  colors."  Then  Mrs.  Cory's  report 
gives  all  else  that  is  in  Mr.  Owen's  possession,  but  from 
this  there  is  nothing  conclusive. 

From  a  file  of  old  papers,  The  Southern  Watchman, 
in  the  Courthouse  in  Athens,  Ga.,  dated  February  20, 
1861,  this  item  is  found: 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  Feb.  13,  1861. 
The  Congress  met  at  the  usual  hour  this  morning. 

Mr.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  presented  the  model  of  a 
flag  and  device  for  a  seal  for  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  Mississippi,  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution: Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Flag  and 
Seal  for  the  Southern  Confederacy  be  instructed  to  adopt 
and  report  a  flag  as  similar  as  possible  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  making  only  such  changes  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  easily  one  from  another,  and  that 
they  adopt  a  banner  in  the  arrangement  of  which  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  shall  accord  with  the  number  of  States 
in  the  new  Confederacy. 

Mr.  Brooks  accompanied  his  resolution  with  some  feli- 
citous remarks,  in  the  course  of  which,  referring  to  the 


Stars  and  Stripes,  he  said :  ' '  That  flag  is  the  idol  of  my 
heart,  around  which  cluster  the  memories  of  the  past, 
which  time  cannot  efface  or  cause  to  grow  dim." 

Mr.  William  Porcher  Miles,  of  South  Carolina,  op- 
posed the  resolution,  and  said  that  he  had  regarded  from 
his  youth  the  stripes  as  an  emblem  of  oppression  and 
tyranny. 

The  debate  grew  very  interesting  and  exciting,  and 
Mr.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  asked  Mr.  Brooks,  of  Mississ- 
ippi, to  withdraw  his  motion,  which  was  done;  and  Con- 
gress then  went  immediately  into  secret  session. 

This  gives  this  much  information,  that  whatever  took 
place  thereafter  was  in  secret  session.  Nothing  further 
could  be  found  until  Alabama's  historian  gives  to  Mrs. 
Cory  this  item  from  the  records  in  his  office: 

Congress  met  in  secret  session,  on  March  4,  1861,  to 
report  on  the  flag.  Mr.  Miles,  from  Committee  on  Flags 
and  Seals  of  the  Confederacy,  made  the  report:  "The 
Committee  appointed  to  select  a  proper  flag  for  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America  beg  leave  to  report  that  they 
have  given  this  subject  due  consideration,  and  carefully 
inspected  all  the  designs  and  models  submitted  to  them. 
The  number  of  these  has  been  immense,  but  they  may 
all  be  divided  into  two  great  classes: 

"First,  those  which  copy  and  preserve  the  principal 
features  of  the  United  States  flag,  with  slight  and  un- 
important modifications. 

"Secondly,  those  which  are  very  elaborate,  compli- 
cated, and  fantastical. 

"The  objection  to  the  first  class  is  that  none  of  them 
at  any  considerable  distance  could  readily  be  distinguish- 
ed from  the  one  which  they  imitate. ' ' 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Miles  goes  into  a  discussion  of  the 
propriety  or  impropriety,  the  danger  and  difficulty,  of 
retaining  too  much  a  likeness  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes; 
and  as  this  is  not  germane  to  the  subject,  that  part  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  will  be  omitted.  Then 
follows : 

"It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  something  was 
conceded  by  the  Committee  to  what  seemed  so  strong 
and  earnest  a  desire  to  retain  at  least  a  suggestion  of 
the  'Old  Stars  and  Stripes.'  So  much  then  for  the 
mass  of  models  and  designs  more  or  less  copied  from 
or  assimilated  to  the  United  States  flag. 

"With  reference  to  the  second  class  of  designs,  those 
of  an  elaborate  or  complicated  character  (but  many  of 
them  showing  considerable  artistic  skill  and  taste),  the 
Committee  will  merely  remark  that  however  pretty  they 
may  be  made  by  '  the  cunning  skill  of  fair  ladies '  fingers 
in  silk,  satin,  and  embroidery,  they  are  not  appropriate 
as  a  flag. 

"A  flag  should  be  simple,  readily  made,  and  above 
all  capable  of  being  made  in  bunting.  It  should  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  flag  of  any  other  country,  place,  or 
people.  It  should  be  significant.  It  should  be  readily 
distinguished,  and  lastly,  and  not  the  least  important 
point,  it  should  be  effective  and  handsome. 

"The  Committee  humbly  think  that  the  flag  which 
they  submit  combines  these  requisites.  It  is  very  easy  to 
make.  It  is  entirely  different  from  any  National  flag. 
The  three  colors  of  which  it  is  composed — red,  white,  and 
blue — are  the  three  republican  colors.  In  heraldry,  they 
are  emblematic  of  the  three  great  virtues — valor,  purity, 
and  truth.    Naval  men  assure  us  that  it  can  be  recognized 


and  distinguished  at  a  great  distance.  The  colors  con- 
trast admirably,  and  are  lasting.  In  effect  and  appear- 
ance it  must  speak  for  itself.  Your  Committee  there- 
fore recommend  that  the  flag  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America  shall  be  a  red  field,  with  a  white  space  ex- 
tending horizontally  through  the  center,  and  equal  in 
width  to  one-third  the  width  of  the  flag;  the  red  space 
above  and  below  to  be  the  same  width  as  the  white.  The 
Union  blue  extending  through  the  white  space  and  stop- 
ping at  the  lower  red  space.  In  the  center  of  the  Union,  a 
circle  of  white  stars,  corresponding  in  number  with  the 
States  of  the  Confederacy." 

' '  Whose  design  was  accepted  ? ' ' 

An  extract  from  The  Montgomery  Advertiser,  March 
7,  1861,  gives  this  statement : 

"The  flag  of  the  Confederate  States  was  the  work  of 
the  Committee  apointed  by  Congress,  none  of  the  designs 
sent  by  individuals  as  models  having  been  thought  suit- 
able." 

From  a  letter  from  Col.  William  Porcher  Miles,  Chair- 
man of  the  Flag  Committee,  to  Gen.  G.  T.  Beauregard, 
May  24,  "1872,  is  found  this  statement: 

' '  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  devising  a  flag. 
We  had  hundreds  of  designs  submitted  to  us,  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.-  The  Committee  could  not  agree 
upon  a  flag.  They  finally  determined  to  submit  four 
designs  to  Congress,  from  which  they  should  by  vote 
select  one.  One  of  the  four  was  the  flag  that  was  adopted 
as  the  first  flag  of  the  Confederacy.  Models  of  the  four 
flags  submitted  were  made  of  colored  cambric,  and  hung 
up  in  the  hall  where  Congress  sat." 

Unfortunately  these  were  lost  or  destroyed  by  fire 
during  the  war. 

Still  this  does  not  tell  us  whose  design  was  finally 
selected,  but  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  it  was  a  combi- 
nation of  the  designs,  by  Colonel  Miles  and  his  Com- 
mittee. Evidently,  of  the  four  designs  submitted,  one 
was  by  Colonel  Miles,  which  he  describes  as  the  St. 
Andrew's  Cross.  One  of  the  remaining  three  may  have 
been  Mr.  Nicola  Marshall's  or  Mr.  Orrin  Smith's. 

In  the  letter  from  Colonel  Miles  to  General  Beaure- 
gard, he  says  distinctly  one  of  these  designs  was  his 
own — a  St.  Andrew's  Cross;  very  much  like  the  battle 
flag  later  adopted;  another  was  red  and  blue  stripes — 
no  white,  and  the  blue  union  with  stars;  another  was 
a  red  field  with  blue  union  in  the  center,  with  a  circle 
of  stars ;  and  the  other,  the  one  selected.  Now  we  know 
from  this  that  Colonel  Miles'  flag  was  rejected,  as  were 
also  two  of  the  others.  Now,  whose  flag  was  the  fourth  ? 
Marschall's  or  Smith's?  Nicola  Marschall  says  it  was 
his ;  Orrin  Smith  said  it  was  his. 

From  "The  Stars  and  Stripes  and  Other  American 
Flags,"  by  Peleg  D.  Harrison,  and  published  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. — and,  by  the  way,  this  book  should  be  in 
every  library,  for  it  has  meant  much  research,  and  con- 
tains most  valuable  information  not  easily  found  else- 
where— on  page  328,  is  this  statement: 

"It  may  prove  an  interesting  historical  incident  that 
the  first  (Confederate)  flag  was  raised  by  Judge  Alex- 
ander B.  Clitherall,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.  By  reason 
of  his  connection  with  the  Provisional  Congress,  he  was 


enabled  to  obtain,  in  advance  of  its  publicity,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  design  agreed  upon,  and  with  a  number  of 
ladies  he  promptly  fashioned  a  flag  for  use.  Then,  re- 
pairing to  the  roof  of  the  Capitol,  he  awaited  the  signal 
from  the  Legislative  Hall  below  that  should  announce 
the  vote  of  approval.  '■ ' 

Now,  by  the  records,  the  secret  session  lasted  until 
2  o'clock  a.  m.  on  March  5.  Then  how  is  the  statement 
made  that  the  flag  was  adopted  March  4,  and  that  Miss 
L.  C.  Tyler,  ex-President  Tyler's  granddaughter,  raised 
it? 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  on  January  26,  1914,  your 
Chairman  recieved  from  Frazier  W.  Hurlburt,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  living  in  Hud- 
son, N.  Y.  the  following  letter — remember  this  was  before 
Mrs.  Stevens  appointed  her  Committee,  or  that  your 
Chairman  ever  dreamed  of  being  made  Chairman  of 
such  a  Committee.  This  letter  was  simply  sent  in  the 
interest  of  history.  It  is  dated  February  11,  1914,  and 
in  it  is  this  statement: 

"I  was  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  during  the  winter  1860- 
61.  I  was  in  the  State  House  on  March  5,  1861,  when 
the  first  Confederate  flag  was  adopted.  The  Resolution 
was  to  date  back  one  day,  to  March  4,  as  on  that  day 
someone  had  run  up  over  the  State  House  the  Stars  and 
Bars." 

This  agrees  with  Gen.  T.  R.  R.  Cobb's  letter  to  his 
wife,  from  Montgomery,  dated  March  3,  1861:  "To- 
morrow we  shall  adopt  a  flag,  and  raise  it  over  the  Capi- 
tol at  twelve  o'clock,  the  hour  Lincoln  is  to  be  inaugurat- 
ed." 

A  letter  was  written  to  Mr.  Hurlburt  at  once,  ask- 
ing for  all  information  he  possessed  in  regard  to  the  Con- 
federate flag,  and  the  Confederate  spy,  Belle  Boyd ;  and 
on  February  17,  Mr.  Hurlburt  sent  the  following: 


The  Stars  and  Bars 

The  writer  was  spending  the  winter  of  1860- '61  in 
Montgomery,  ATa.,  being  located  at  the  Old  Exchange 
Hotel,  which  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  street  lead- 
ing up  to  the  State  House.  In  the  middle  of  the  street, 
in  front  of  the  Hotel,  was  a  very  large,  old-fashioned, 
iron  pump.  The  neighbors  came  there  every  day  to  get 
a  bucket  of  water  for  drinking  and  cooking  purposes. 

I  visited  the  State  House  on  several  occasions,  and 
once  when  there  I  cut  my  initials  and  date  in  the  dome. 
They  are  no  doubt  there  yet. 

It  was  said  on  March  5,  1861,  the  Flag  Committee 
would  make  a  report.  The  Flag  Committee  consisted  of 
seven — one  from  each  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States, 
which  were  at  that  time  as  follows:  South  Carolina, 
Florida,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas.  Mr.  W.  P.  Miles,  of  South  Carolina,  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  made  a  report  on  the  fifth  day  of 
March,  1861.  The  flag  recommended  was  as  follows: 
Three  stripes  of  equal  width — red,  white,  and  red.  The 
Union,  blue,  extending  to  the  top  of  the  lower  red  stripe, 
and  being  square.  In  the  center  of  the  Union,  a  circle 
of  white  stars,  corresponding  in  number  with  the  States 
in  the  Confederacy,  and  being  five-pointed.  The  length 
of  the  flag  to  be  one  and  a  half  times  the  width.    The 


Resolution  was  passed  on  the  fifth  of  March,  and  was 
dated  back  to  the  fourth  of  March,  as  on  that  day  a 
similar  flag  was  floating  on  the  dome  over  the  State 
House.  No  one  seemed  to  know  by  what  authority,  or 
by  whom  it  was  put  there.  It  was  simply  there,  and 
that  was  all.  Some  think  it  was  to  give  a  whack  at  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  as  that  was  the  day  he  was  to  be  inaugu- 
rated. 

It  was  generally  thought  that  Mr.  Miles  had  some- 
thing to  do  in  hoisting  the  Stars  and  Bars  over  the  State 
House  on  the  day  before  its  adoption,  and  the  Commit- 
tee got  wise  from  that  flag,  and  it  passed  the  House 
with  a  whoop. 

Whose  flag  was  this?    MarschalPs  or  Smith's? 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Stevens  notified  your  Chairman  of 
her  election,  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Hurlburt  to  tell  her  some- 
thing more  definite  in  regard  to  this  flag,  the  name  of  the 
designer,  etc.;  as  in  another  letter  o£his,  he  had  said: 

"I  possibly  know  more  about  the  Confederate  flag 
than  any  other  living  person,  and  I  can  tell  you  too 
some  things  about  Belle  Boyd  that  others  do  not  know." 

After  waiting  a  long  time,  a  letter  came,  written  by  a 
friend,  telling  me  of  Mr.  Hurlburt 's  total  blindness,  and 
that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  give  any  information,  but 
that  in  July  last  he  had  forwarded  a  full  report  of  all 
that  he  knew  concerning  the  flag,  but  it  is  possible  that 
he  sent  it  to  the  wrong  address,  as  he  could  not  remem- 
ber the  Chairman's  correct  name  or  address. 

Now  your  Committee  at  this  point  is  thrown  back 
upon  the  evidence  furnished  by  Mrs.  Chappell  Cory, 
of  Alabama,  for  the  claims  of  Mr.  Nichola  Marschall, 
relying  largely  on  his  memory  and  the  memory  of  friends 
and  by  Miss  Jessica  Smith,  of  North  Carolina,  for  the 
claims  of  Mr.  Orrin  Smith,  relying  on  his  memory  and 
the  memory  of  his  friends.  These  two  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  have  been  indefatigable  in  their  efforts 
to  furnish  every  available  clue  to  prove  who  furnished 
the  design.  They  have  spared  neither  time  nor  expense, 
so  the  Committee  feels  that,  if  incontrovertible  proof 
could  have  been  found,  they  certainly  would  have  found 
it.  The  Committee  is  therefore  compelled  to  confess 
to  their  mind  the  evidence  in  hand  still  leaves  a  doubt 
as  to  the  claimant  of  the  design  chosen. 

The  Committee  felt  that  strong  evidence  might  result 
from  the  flag  that  Mrs.  Malone  sent  to  the  Reunion. 
This  flag  was  presented  to  the  Franklin  Rifles,  at  Louis- 
burg,  N.  C,  by  Mr.  Smith,  on  April  27,  1861.  Had  that 
flag  had  only  the  seven  stars,  for  seven  States,  it  would 
have  been  a  very  strong  argument  in  favor  of  Mr.  Smith, 
as  it  purported  to  be  a  correct  copy  of  the  design  sent 
by  Mr.  Smith  to  the  Confederate  Flag  Committee;  but 
it  has  more  than  seven  stars.  The  Committee  has  all  of  the 
evidence  submitted  to  the  United  Confederate  Veterans, 
and  upon  which  they  based  their  decision  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Smith;  besides  evidence  since  presented  by  Judge  John 
W.  Tench,  of  Gainesville,  Fla.,  Thomas  Clarke,  of  Flori- 
da, and  Col.  Sumter  Lea,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  in  favor 
of  Nichola  Marschall;  but  this  evidence  does  not  yet 
prove  absolutely  Mr.  Marschall's  claim  or  Mr.  Smith's; 


claim.  Had  either  design  been  accepted  March  5,  the 
designer  would  have  been  notified,  either  officially  or 
by  some  interested  friend,  in  a  shorter  time  than  is 
admitted  by  both  claimants  for  the  honor. 

The  Committee  regrets  a  failure  to  discover  anything 
definite,  and  respectfully  suggests  that  the  Committee 
be  discharged  until  further  evidence  may  be  found, 
and  that  all  available  evidence  now  in  hand  be  placed 
for  the  present  in  Volume  XX,  Disputed  Claims  in 
Southern  and  Confederate  History. 

Miss  M.  Rutherford,  Chairman,  Athens,  Ga, 
Mrs.  Cornelia  Branch  Stone,  Galveston,  Texas. 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Tate,  Pulaski,  Va. 

Committee  on  Designs  of  Stars  and  Bars. 

The  Committee  respectfully  asks  if  any  copies  of 
Montgomery  newspaper  published  March  4,  5  or  6,  1861 
are  in  hand  and  relate  to  this  flag  that  extracts  concern- 
ing the  flag  be  made  and  forwarded  to  the  Chairman  of 
this  Committee. 

Or  if  any  additional  data  beyond  that  included  in  the 
Reports  from  U.  C.  V.  and  U.  D.  C.  can  be  furnished 
it  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  Papers  from  Selma  and 
Marion,  Ala.  and  Louisburg,  N.  C.  of  March  and  April 
1861  would  possibly  throw  additional  light  upon  this 
subject. 

The  Flag  Committee,  Col.  William  Porcher  Miles, 
Chairman,  must  have  sent  some  official  notification  to 
the  designer  of  the  flag  adopted.  If  neither  Mr.  Orrin 
Smith  nor  Mr.  Nichola  Marschall  received  such  com- 
munication, then  who  did? 

Origin  of  the  Word  "Dixie" 

The  Financial  Times  of  London  in  a  review  of  the 
history  of  the  Citizen's  Bank  of  Louisiana,  at  New 
Orleans,  which  was  converted  into  the  Citizens'  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  in  1911,  recalls  the  interesting  ori- 
gin of  the  word  "Dixie  as  applied  to  the  South.  After 
describing  the  prosperity  of  the  old  Citizens'  Bank, 
founded  in  1833,  with  some  unusual  provisions  in  its 
charter,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  institution  stood 
its  ground  throughout  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war,  it  says : 

"The  Citizens'  Bank  was  so  closely  identified  with 
the  South  that  it  gave  it  the  name  of  'Dixie  Land,' 
since  preserved  in  the  famous  Southern  war  song,  'Dixie' 
It  came  about  in  this  way:  Prior  to  the  Civil  war  in 
the  states  the  Citizens'  Bank  had  the  power  to  issue 
paper  money  notes  just  as  the  Bank  of  England  does 
today.  These  bills  were  issued  in  demoninations  of  $10 
and  $20,  but  preferably  $10,  to  the  extent  of  a  few  mil- 
lions. They  were  .well-known  and  good  all  over  the 
country. 

"These  $10  bills  were  engraved  in  French,  and  on  the 
backs  was  the  French  word  'Dix'  (ten)  very  promi- 
nent, and  the  ignorant  Americans  living  along  the  upper 
Mississippi  river,  not  knowing  how  to  pronounce  the 
French  word,  called  the  bills  'Dixies.'  Finally,  the 
bank's  money  became  so  popular  that  Louisiana  was  re- 


ferred to  as  "The  Land  of  the  Dixies,'  or  'Dixie  Land.' 
Afterward  the  term  was  made  to  apply  to  all  the  South- 
ern States." 

Dixie 

Daniel  Emmett,  the  author  of  Dixie,  the  national 
song  of  the  South,  was  not  a  Southern  man,  nor  was  the 
song  written  in  behalf  of  the  South  or  her  people.  Em- 
mett was  a  member  of  the  "Virginia  Minstrels"  in  1859. 
It  is  true  his  father,  Abraham  Emmett,  was  born  in 
Virginia  of  Irish  parents,  but  he  early  moved  to  Ohio, 
and  at  Mount  Vernon  Daniel  was  born,  and  his  life  was 
always  associated  with  that  State.  From  a  child  he  loved 
to  play  on  instruments,  sing  the  coon  songs  which  he  had 
heard  his  father  sing,  and  take  the  leading  part  in  what 
are  called  the  "walk  around"  songs  in  a  minstrel  per- 
formance. 

Jerry  Bryant  was  at  the  head  of  a  minstrel  troupe. 
One  Saturday  night  he  met  Emmett  and  asked  him  to 
bring  a  "walk  around  hooray"  on  Monday  night.  Em- 
mett went  home  perplexed,  and  then  began  to  think  of 
Dixie's  land.  Dixie  was  a  nickname  for  Pelham,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  troupe  from  Virginia.  He  was 
always  homesick  for  his  "buckwheat  cakes  and  Injun 
batter."  The  tune  came  to  Emmett  as  if  by  inspira- 
tion. 

The  way  it  happened  to  be  sung  in  the  South  was  as 
follows:  "Early  in  the  war  there  was  a  spectacular 
show  given  in  New  Orleans.  Dixie  was  sung  and  it 
caught  the  popular  ear;  it  was  sung  on  the  streets,  in 
the  homes,  and  in  the  concert  halls  daily ;  it  was  played 
by  the  bands  on  the  battle-fields  and  inspired  the  soldiers 
to  fight  all  the  harder.  And  yet,  when  we  think  of  it, 
Dixie  belongs  just  as  much  to  the  North  as  to  the  South, 
and  wherever  it  is  played  at  home  or  abroad  the  crowd 
yell  with  enthusiasm. 

When  the  Band  First  Played  "Dixie" 

On  the  morning  of  Feb.  18,  1861,  a  procession  was 
formed  from  the  Exchange  Hotel  in  Montgomery,  Ala., 
to  escort  the  President-elect,  Jefferson  Davis,  to  the  state- 
house,  shortly  to  become  the  capitol  of  the  Confederacy. 

Placed  at  the  head  of  this  procession  was  a  Southern 
band,  called  Arnold's  band,  then  next  the  First  Alabama 
Regiment,  and  as  the  carriage  drawn  by  six  gray  horses 
swung  into  place,  this  band  played  Dixie,  and  this  was 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  that  most  popular  of  all 
American  tunes  that  Dixie  was  ever  played  by  a  band 
and  placed  in  the  repertoire  of  the  whistling,  singing, 
cheering  public. 

The  band  played  the  air  many  times  that  memorable 
day;  it  was  stationed  near  the  steps  of  the  statehouse, 
when  Mr.  Davis,  standing  before  a  table,  took  the  oath 
of  office  and  made  an  address. 

The  crowd  cried  for  Dixie,  so  over  and  over  again 
the   band   played   that   air — a   tune    to   fight   by   and  . 
a  tune  to  die  by.    There  is  a  lilt  in  the  lines,  a  trumpet 


call  in  the  gay,  little  tune  that  put  courage  into  men 
and  sent  them  to  fight  and  to  die,  unprotesting,  for  the 
"land  of  cotton"  and  for  the  principles  that  they  felt 
were  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  constitution  adopted  by 
the  thirteen  colonies,  seventy  odd  years  before. 

Emmet,  upon  being  told  he  was  one  of  the  immortals 
because  he  wrote  Dixie,  said  no,  he  had  only  written  and 
made  it  popular  on  the  stage,  but  'twas  "a  Southern 
musician  who  first  orchestrated  the  song  and  gave  it 
to  the  world. ' ' 

Prof.  Arnold,  a  native  of  Germany,  played  in  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  in  1859,  afterward  teaching  and  organizing 
a  band  there  and  it  was  the  only  one  in  the  South  except 
one  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  first  in  Alabama.  So  when 
the  band  was  to  furnish  music  for  the  inaugural  cere- 
monies, something  new  was  wanted  and  the  inspiration 
came  to  Prof.  Arnold  to  use  Dixie. 

SinQe  then  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  audience  has  ever 
heard  this  tune  in  silence,  airs  coming  and  going,  to  find 
favor  and  be  forgotten,  but  out  of  all  the  chaos,  Dixie 
has  remained  unchanged. 

Shall  the  Words  of  Dixie  be  Changed? 

Here  is  what  the  Alabama  Daughters  say: 

In  1903  at  Florence,  Ala.  a  movement  was  started  by 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Camper  to  have  the  words  of  Dixie  changed. 
The  argument  used  was,  "The  old  words  are  not  only 
open  to  criticism,  but  are,  many  of  them,  objectionable, 
and  as  time  passes  and  the  days  of  slavery  become  more 
remote  the  faults  are  more  glaring.  As  we  believe  the 
words  to  be  almost  unknown  to  the  majority  of  those  who 
love  the  music,  therefore  in  themselves  the  words  are  not 
dear  to  the  Southern  hearts.  Why  could  we  not  have 
inspiring  words  as  well  as  inspiring  music?" 

This  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Camper's  was  heartily  en- 
dorsed by  the  President  of  the  Alabama  Division,  U.  D. 
C,  Mrss  A.  L.  Dowdell  of  Opelika,  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  .resolutions  to  submit  to  the  State 
Convention.  Some  of  the  veterans  heartily  approved  of 
the  movement,  but  the  majority  were  opposed  to  it,  say- 
ing ,"A  song  good  enough  for  our  fathers  is  good  enough 
for  us."  The  New  Orleans  Picayune,  May  17,  1903, 
endorsed  it,  as  did  The  New  Times-Democrat,  May  24, 
1903,  and  the  Sons  of  Veterans  endorsed  it,  but  the  Vet- 
erans and  Ladies'  Memorial  associations  did  not  give 
their  sanction.  Miss  Frances  Pemberton,  Directress  of 
Children  of  the  Confederacy,  South  Carolina,  also  urged 
that  the  words  be  changed. 

The  words  of  the  original  are  very  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  many  of  the  veterans,  and  for  that  reason  any  move- 
ment to  change  the  words  would  seem  unwise,  so  long 
as  they  live  and  oppose  it.  This  is  shown  by  the  following 
incident,  and  it  is  suggested  that  any  chapter  so  desiring 
can  use  its  own  selection  of  new  words,  such  as  those  by 
Dr.  Wharton,  Albert  Pike,  Marie  L.  Eve,  Mrs.  Ockenden, 
and  others,  all  excellent — and  so  let  the  matter  rest  for 
the  present  at  least. 


Dixie  Forever 

Though  there  are  many  reasons  for  adopting  appro- 
priate words  for  "Dixie,"  the  old  darkey  doggerel  seems 
to  be  hallowed  by  association  in  the  hearts  of  the  Vet- 
erans, as  the  following  little  incident  will  testify: 

At  the  State  Confederate  reunion  in  Missouri  a  motion 
to  rewrite  "Dixie"  almost  caused  a  riot  and  was  unan- 
imously voted  down. 

What!   change  the  words  of  "Dixie," 

The  good  old  song  we  sang 
When  the  leaden  bullets  marked  the  time, 

And  silver  bugles  rang? 
The  lines  that  find  an  echo 

In  every  Southern  heart, 
The  strains  that  melt  our  very  souls 

Until  the  teardrops  start? 

You  might  as  well  make  over, 

In  something  strange  and  new, 
The  prayer  we  lisped  at  mother's  knee 

When  fell  the  evening's  dew, 
The  moth  to  dust  and  powder 

Has  turned  the  coat  of  gray, 
But  "Dixie"  lives  on  every  lip, 

The  Southern  "Marsellaise." 

"Away  down  South  in  Dixie!" 

Calls  up  a  vision  bright 
Of  moonlight  where  the  Suwanee  flows, 

And  cotton  fields  by  night; 
And  rows  of  tall  palmettos 

Against  the  starlit  sky; 
And,  Oh!   to  live  in  Dixie  land, 

In  Dixie  land  to  die! 

Beneath  the  starry  ensign 

That  high  above  our  heads 
Its  splendor  to  the  morning  breeze 

In  fadeless  beauty  spreads; 
The  banner  from  whose  glories 

The  South  no  more  shall  sever, 
I  take  my  stand  in  Dixie  land, 

For  "Dixie's"  words  forever. 

— Minna  Irving. 


•         Historian  General's  Don'ts. 

Don't  say  Civil  War,  but  War  between  the  States. 

Don't  say  Lost  Cause — our  Cause  was  never  lost. 

Don't  in  sport  call  yourself  a  rebel — the  North  rebelled 
against  the  Constitution,  not  the  South. 

Don 't  endorse  a  textbook  before  you  read  it  or  are  capa- 
ble of  passing  judgment  upon  it. 

Don't  argue  about  Southern  history  unless  you  are 
well  posted  as  to  facts  and  statistics. 

Don't  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  you  are  wrong. 

Don't  endorse  a  textbook  before  you  read  it  or  are  ca- 
pable of  passing  judgment  upon  it. 

Don't  say  Jeff  Davis,  it  sounds  disrespectful. 

Don't  say  you  believe  the  South  was  right;  say  you 
Tcnmv  she  was  right. 


Reconstruction  in  the  South 

Since  the  ' '  Birth  of  the  Nation ' '  is  being  so  constantly 
shown  all  over  the  land  it  is  very  important  that  certain 
history  regarding  the  Reconstruction  Period  in  the  South 
shall  be  given. 

Who  Was  Thad  Stevens? 

When  Andrew  Johnson  became  president  his  thought 
was  to  reconstruct  the  South  along  the  lines  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  planned.  Three  conditions  must 
be  complied  with  before  the  seceding  states  could  be  al- 
lowed representation  in  Congress: 

1.  Their  ordinance  of  secession  must  be  repealed. 

2.  Slavery  must  not  only  be  abolished  by  their  con- 
ventions, but  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  must  be  rati- 
fied by  their  legislatures. 

3.  All  state  debts  incurred  by  war  must  be  repudiated. 
To  the  astonishment  of  the  North  these  conditions  were 

readily  complied  with  by  the  states.  Texas  was  the  first 
to  agree  to  these  terms,  and  Georgia  second,  and  when 
Congress  assembled  in  December,  1865,  and  senators 
and  representatives  from  the  Southern  States  appeared 
in  Washington  to  take  their  seats  they  were  not  allowed 
to  do  so. 

Andrew  Johnson  urged  that  since  these  senators  and 
congressmen  from  the  seceding  states  had  complied  with 
the  conditions  agreed  upon  they  should  not  be  denied 
seats  in  congress.  Thad  Stevens  thought  otherwise,  and 
he  was  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Thaddeus  Stevens  was  a  native  of  Vermont  but  a  con- 
gressman from  Pennsylvania.  This  Thad  Stevens  hated 
the  South  with  all  the  venom  of  his  nature.  He  had 
openly  disagreed  with  Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  Recon- 
struction policy,  but  Lincoln  knew  this  man  and  had  he 
lived  could  possibly  have  baffled  him  in  his  movements. 
Thad  Stevens  was  one  of  the  few  statesmen  North  or 
South  who  really  rejoiced  over  Lincoln's  death,  because 
he  realized  that  it  would  give  him  full  license  to  carry 
out  his  own  Reconstruction  views. 

A  joint  committee  from  Senate  and  House,  and  a 
judiciary  committee  were  appointed  to  construct  a  Re- 
construction policy  of  their  own.  They  demanded  full 
civil  rights  for  the  negroes  before  the  states  should  be 
re-admitted.  In  other  words  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  that  committee,  and  the  Southern 
States  were  told  that  until  they  ratified  this  Fourteenth 
Amendment  they  could  not  have  their  place  in  the  Union. 

This  brought  on  a  quarrel1  between  Johnson  and 
Stevens  and  their  differences  had  to  be  settled  by  sub- 
mitting the  question  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  Thad 
Stevens  gained  the  victory  and  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment was  finally  forced  upon  the  South  by  legislatures 
under  military  rule,  which  made  it  unconstitutional. 


What  was  the  Fourteenth  Amendment? 

1.  The  negro  under  the  law  must  be  equal  to  the 
white  man. 

2.  Unless  suffrage  was  given  to  the  negro  the  repre- 
sentation from  the  South  must  be  reduced. 

3.  Southern  men  who  had  held  federal  or  state  offices 
before  the  war,  or  had  been  leaders  in  the  war  must  be 
disfranchised. 

4.  The  debts  and  pensions  of  the  United  States  must 
be  paid,  but  no  debts  of  the  South  could  be  paid  nor 
any  compensation  given  for  their  slaves. 

The  South  saw  the  injustice  of  this.  Nearly  300,000 
of  the  best  men  in  the  South  could  not  vote  or  hold  office 
while  their  ignorant  slaves  could.  A  bill  had  already 
been  prepared  by  Abraham  Lincoln  before  his  death  to 
pay  the  slaveholders  who  fought  in  the  northern  army 
$400,000,000  for  their  slaves,  and  only  his  death  pre- 
vented its  presentation  and  adoption,  while  the  South 
was  to  stand  as  the  only  country  in  the  world  whose 
slaves  had  been  taken  from  them  by  force  and  no  com- 
pensation made  for  them.  The  South  felt  since  she 
had  paid  before  the  war  the  largest  portion  of  money 
into  the  United  States  treasury,  and  after  the  war 
would  also  pay  her  large  proportion — if  debts  and  pen- 
sions were  to  be  paid  she  should  have  her  just  part  and 
she  should  be  paid  for  property  taken  from  her  un- 
constitutionally. 

Every  Southern  state  except  Tennessee  indignantly 
refused  to  accept  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

Governor  Joseph  B.  Brown  of  Georgia  advised  that 
it  be  accepted,  saying,  "Agree  with  thine  adversary 
quickly, ' '  but  such  men  as  Howell  Cobb,  Robert  Toombs, 
Benjamin  Hill,  Alexander  Stephens,  Herschel  V.  John- 
son, and  Charles  J.  Jenkins  and  others,  said,  "Never!" 

When  the  vote  was  taken  in  the  Georgia  legislature 
the  senate  voted  against  it  unanimously,  and  the  house 
stood  131  against  and  2  in  favor.  The  other  Southern 
States  stood  as  firmly  opposed  as  Georgia. 

Governor  Orr,  of  South  Carolina,  said,  "Let  us  pre- 
serve our  own  self  respect  and  the  respect  of  posterity 
by  refusing  to  be  the  mean  instrument  of  our  own 
shame. ' ' 

The  governor  of  Mississippi  said,  "The  amendment 
is  an  insulting  outrage.  It  is  a  denial  of  the  equal  rights 
of  many  of  our  worthiest  citizens." 

The  North  became  greatly  incensed  against  Johnson 
for  advising  the  South  not  to  accept  these  terms,  and 
while  Congress  ratified  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  the 
South  vehemently  rejected  it.  This,  of  course,  made  it 
unconstitutional  for  ten  states  were  not  allowed  to  vote 
on  it.  By  the  Constitution  no  amendment  can  be  made 
unless  every  state  is  allowed  to  vote  on  it.  It  is  true  ten 
false  and  spurious  conventions  and  legislatures  were 
called  in  the  South  by  order  of  the  federal  government 
one  may  say,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  and  forced  to 


accept  the  amendment,  so  that  they  might  claim  it  to 
be  constitutional. 

Thad  Stevens  then  prepared  another  bill  to  further 
humiliate  the  South  and  while  the  joint  committee  did 
not  accept  it,  they  prepared  one  suggested  by  Thad 
Stevens  which  was  bad  enough.  It  was  "to  place  the 
so-called  Confederate  States  under  military  rule  divid- 
ing them  into  five  military  districts,  over  each  of  which 
a  commandant  should  be  placed  to  preserve  peace  and 
maintain  order." 

John  A.  Bingham,  a  conservative  republican,  opposed 
the  bill.  He  had  already  urged  patience  with  the  South- 
ern States  in  regard  to  forcing  them  to  accept  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  and  had  said,  "There  is  something 
grander  in  magnanimity  and  mercy  than  in  stern,  re- 
lentless even-handed  justice. ' ' 

Thad  Stevens  vented  his  sarcasm  upon  Bingham.  He 
said  the  ex-Confederates  were  "criminals  whose  crimes 
were  unrepented  of,"  and  besides  they  were  "thieves 
and  vagabonds."  It  was  this  Stevens  that  for  7m  own 
selfish  ends  tried  to  force  social  equality  with  the  negro 
upon  the  South.  He  even  openly  advocated  marriage 
between  whites  and  blacks,  but  the  committee  would  not 
allow  either  of  these  measures  to  be  brought  before 
congress. 

"Stevens  was  never  married,  but  his  bachelor  home 
at  Lancaster  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  bright  spirits 
around.  He  was  never  averse  to  a  game  of  poker,  and 
the  people  of  Lancaster  complained  of  the  young  men 
lingering  long  over  the  wine  when  it  was  red  while  at 
Thad's  house."  It  was  here  he  contracted  the  life-long 
attachment,  for  Lydia,  described  by  his  biographer  as 
"a  romance."  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation,"  calls  Stevens 
Stoneman,  because  Stoneman  had  children  and  Stevens 
had  none. 

In  his  speech  advocating  Reconstruction  and  negro 
suffrage  he  saidf  "I  favor  negro  suffrage  because  the 
blacks  have  as  good  a  right  to  choose  rulers  and  make 
laws  as  rebel  whites.  Under  my  bill  the  "loyal"  blacks 
and  the  loyal  whites  can  act  in  a  body  and  the  two  united 
would  form  a  majority  and  control  politics  and  affairs 
in  each  Southern  State.  My  bill  would  assure  the  ascend- 
ency through  these  means  of  the  Republican  party  in 
the  South.  We  must  divide  the  South  into  loyalists  and 
disloyalists  without  regard  to  color,  so  that  we  will  not 
be  annoyed  by  these  Southern  people  seeking  office  and 
influence  in  the  government.  We  get  rid  of  them  for 
good. ' ' 

This  reveals  the  purpose  of  the  overthrow  of  Lincoln 's 
policy  of  restoration — a  policy  known  to  the  South,  and 
which  caused  them  to  regard  Lincoln's  death  as  their 
greatest  calamity.  They  dreaded  the  Thad  Stevens  re- 
gime governed  and  influenced  as  he  was  by  a  negro 
woman  with  whom  for  thirty  years  he  had  been  infau- 
tuated. 

Lydia  and  her  children  lived  in  the  Lancaster  home 


after  the  death  of  Stevens,  she  always  speaking  of  her- 
self as  the  "widow  Stevens." 

Who  Were  the  Carpet  Baggers? 

They  were  the  scum  of  the  North  who  came  down  at 
the  close  of  the  war — men  of  low  tastes  and  vulgar 
thoughts — who  came  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
leagues  to  teach  social  equality  to  the  negroes  and  to 
instigate  them  to  turn  against  the  white  people  of  the 
South.  The  best  men  and  women  of  the  North  held  these 
in  as  great  contempt  as  the  men  and  women  of  the  South. 
These  Carpetbaggers  urged  the  negroes  to  go  into  the 
libraries  of  their  former  masters  to  smoke  their  cigars, 
and  to  sit  down  with  the  white  family  to  eat,  saying, 
"You  are  just  as  good  as  they  are,  and  if  they  give  you 
trouble,  just  shoot  'em."  Had  the  negroes  been  less 
loyal  and  true  they  would  have  burned  the  homes  over 
the  defenseless  women  and  children  at  this  period.  For- 
tunately for  the  South  the  negro  had  a  contempt  for  any 
"po  white  trash"  and  these  carpet  baggers  and  scala- 
wags and  "school  marms"  were  put  into  that  category, 
for  none  but  "po  white  trash"  would  ever  eat  with  the 
negroes  in  the  South  and  the  negroes  did  not  desire  to 
eat  with  such.  The  negroes  in  the  Old  South  had  an 
aristocracy  of  their  own  as  distinct  as  the  aristocracy 
among  the  whites.  They  would  not  associate  with  a 
negro  whose  master  only  owned  one  or  two  negroes — 
they  were  not  "quality  folks,"  they  said. 

Who  Were  the  Scalawags? 

They  were  the  scum  of  the  South  who  followed  in  the 
wake  of  Sherman 's  army — really  deserters  from  the  Con- 
federate troops — traitors  to  their  country — who  joined 
the  carpet  baggers  in  order  to  fasten  negro  rule  upon 
the  South  that  they  might  get  the  money  offered  in 
bribes  for  this  purpose.  The  South  had  a  far  greater 
contempt  for  these  men  than  they  had  for  the  carpet 
baggers  from  the  north.  Thad  Stevens  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  trouble  that  was  caused  at  this  time. 

What  Was  the  Freedman's  Bureau? 

After  Lincoln's  Proclamation  freeing  the  slaves  in 
the  seceding  states,  which  was  a  war  measure  to  punish 
the  South  and  not  to  abolish  slavery  and  also  issued  to 
curry  favor  with  foreign  nations,  he  found  that  many 
run-away  negroes  following  in  the  wake  of  Sherman's 
army  had  to  be  furnished  not  only  with  food  and  clothing 
but  to  be  protected  from  punishment  by  their  owners. 
It  was  fully  expected  by  the  north  that  when  this  Pro- 
clamation was  made  known  to  the  negroes  on  the  planta- 
tions that  such  trouble  would  arise  that  the  men  at  the 
front  would  be  obliged  to  return  to  protect  the  women 
and  the  children— and  so  an  end  be  put  to  the  war.  To 
their  utter  astonishment  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred 
and  the  faithfulness  of  the  negroes  during  this  period 
has  become  proverbial.  They  loved  their  owners  and 
would  not  have  harmed  them  for  the  world. 


During  Reconstruction  clays  the  workings  of  this 
bureau  brought  to  the  Southern  people  direful  results, 
and  it  was  then  they  drank  the  cup  of  deep  humiliation. 
Any  shiftless  negro  could  threaten,  upon  the  slightest 
provocation,  his  or  her  employer  with  arrest  by  the  pro- 
vost-marshal, and- the  negro's  side  would  always  be  taken 
right  or  wrong.  The  best  of  white  citizens  could  be 
arraigned  before  this  tribunal,  tried  and  heavy  fines 
imposed  for  simply  demanding  obedience  and  respect 
from  the  hired  negroes  in  their  employ. 

It  was  through  this  Freedman's  Bureau  that  Thad 
Stevens '  ' '  Exodus  Order ' '  was  given  to  tear  the  faithful 
negroes  from  their  former  owners,  making  them  believe 
this  was  necessary  to  prevent  their  being  put  into  slavery 
again.  Many  old  mammies  and  faithful  ones  would  not 
leave  the  old  homes  and  remained  with  their  former  own- 
ers until  their  death,  and  many  from  their  wages  helped 
to  support  "marster's  ehillun"  after  the  war  had  left 
them  penniless. 

Three  million  acres  of  land  were  confiscated  in  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  to  be  divided  into 
forty-acre  farms  which  could  be  paid  for  in  four  years 
by  the  negroes.  The  United  States  government  spent 
through  this  bureaus  $12,000,000  a  year,  and  the  manage- 
ment at  last  became  so  corrupt  that  it  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

This  was  the  time  when  the  carpet  baggers  and  the 
scalawags  had  full  play  in  the  South. 

Kl  Klux  Klan 

Now  what  about  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  1  This  was  organ- 
ized by  the  very  chivalry  of  the  South  at  the  close  of 
the  war  to  intimidate  the  negro  through  his  superstitions 
into  good  behavior,  and  to  drive  the  carpet  bagger  and 
scalawag  from  our  midst.  It  was  an  absolute  necessity 
at  the  time  and  really  saved  the  South  from  a  race  war. 

When  the  object  had  been  accomplished  the  real  Klan 
was  disbanded,  but  other  Klans  and  Leagues  came  into 
play  which  had  not  always  the  high  purpose  of  the 
original  Klan  and  some  deeds  that  the  South  regretted 
and  tried  to  punish  were  done  under  the  name  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  and  has  made  that  name  obnoxious  by 
false  representation.  The  government  finally  ordered 
the  Klan  to  disperse. 

The  order  known  as  the  Knights  of  the  White  Camelia 
originated  in  Louisiana  in  May,  1867.  This  organization 
like  the  original  Ku  Klux  Klan  disbanded  when  their 
work  was  completed.  It  was  the  largest  numerically  and 
some  contended  was  first  organized. 

'  The  secret  organizations  that  followed  later  were  The 
White  League,  Pale  Faces,  White  Boys,  White  Brother- 
hood, White  Rose,  and  many  others  which  men  called 
Ku  Klux  but  were  not  in  reality. 


The  Birth  of  a  Nation 

Many  of  you  have  seen  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation." 
I  saw  it  in  Chicago.  I.  sat  with  tears  streaming  from  my 
eyes  not  because  of  the  play  itself,  for  the  half  is  not 
told  by  it,  but  because'  of  the  memories  of  bitter  humilia- 
tions it  recalled. 

Thomas  Nelson  Page  in  his  Red  Rock  gives  only  a 
faint  picture  of  those  days.  Thomas  Dixon  in  his  Clans- 
man has  more  vividly  portrayed  them,  and  for  this  has 
been  often  maligned — but  Thomas  Dixon  has  not  told 
one-tenth  of  the  horrible  things  endured  by  the  South 
at  ftiis  period. 

The  humiliation  and  mortification  endured  by  the  men 
and  women  of  the  South  at  that  time  can  never  be  told 
by  a  picture  film.  Still  it  is  teaching  history.  I  feared 
to  see  it*  for  I  did  not  wish  to  live  over  again  those 
awful  experiences  even  though  a  moving  picture  show. 
I  never  heard  of  a  Ku  Klux  being  killed  while  in  Ku 
Klux  garb,  especially  by  a  negro.  Their  superstitious 
gear  lest  they  should  forever  be  haunted  by  his  spirit 
would  have  made  them  afraid  to  do  it.  The  Klan  never 
appeared  in  day  time  but  always  after  twelve  o'clock 
at  night.  In  this  respect  the  representation  is  mislead- 
ing, but  the  South  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Griffith  for  having  the  South 's  side  presented  in  this 
period  of  our  history.  This  presentation  is  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  north. 

I  believe  this  play  will  do  more  towards  bringing  the 
North  and  South  together,  than  anything  that  has  hap- 
pened since  the  war.  All  these  years  we  have  been 
trying,  to  make  the  North  see  that  we  had  a  grievance, 
and  now  that  they  acknowledge  it,  we  can  without  bitter- 
ness or  prejudice  discuss  our  troubles  with  them — they- 
understand,  and  we  feel  better.. 

The  negroes  don't'like  the  play,  but  I  know  that  comes 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  it.  I  think  the  white  men 
in  that  play,  Thad  Stevens,  Stoneman  he  is  called,  and 
his  accomplices  are  shown  in  a  far  worse  lght  than  the 
poor  negroes  they  deluded.  It  was  not  our  best  negroes 
who  are  represented  in  that  play — they  are  the  scum  of 
the  negro  race  who  were  deceived  and  misguided  by  false 
friends.  Those  200,000  negroes  armed  in  the  North 
were  our  runaway  negroes  who  had  needed  punishment, 
and  the  free  negroes  who  had  been  weaned  from  the 
South  by  abolition  encouragement.  I  wish  I  could  im- 
press upon  this  younger  generation  of  negroes  that  their 
history  also  needs  much  to  be  rewritten,  for  what  they 
have  been  taught  and  are  still  being  taught  is  the  gross- 
est injustice  to  them  and  falsifies  the  truth. 

The  Southern  people  are  their  best  friends — have  ever 
been,  and  will  ever  be — and  they  stand  ready  to  give 
them  a  helping  hand  to  make  their  race  all  that  they 
rightly  desire  it  to  be. 


Statistics  Concerning  the  War  Between 
the  States 

COL.  G.  N.  SAUSSY,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Federal  Army 2,859,164 

Federal  Navy 128,644 

2,000  vessels,  89  iron  clad. 

Confederate  Army  and  Navy 600,000 

Battles  and  Skirmishes  : 
2,200. 

The  war  between  the  States  lasted  from  ]  861— 1865, 
4  years. 

Gen.  Lee  with  7.892  surrendered  to  Gen.  Grant  with 
220,000  at  Appomattox. 

624,000  Southern  born  men  were  'in  the  Northern 
army.- 

315,000  slaveholders  were  in  the  Northern  Army. 

Only  200,000  slaveholders  were  in  the  Southern  Army. 

200,000  negroes  (runaway  and  free)  were  in  the  North- 
ern army — as  many  as  there  were  slaveholders  in  the 
Southern  army. 

The  Confederate  Army  was  600,000—2-3  available  only 
for  field  work.     1-3  was  required  to  guard  sea  coast. 

The  North  had  the  Navy — the  South  had  none. 

The  South  had  3,000  miles  of  sea  coast,  the  North  only 
900  miles.     The  South 's  coast  practically  unprotected. 

The  Army  of  the  North  2.326,168—186,017  negroes— 
494,900  foreigners. 

The  Army  of -the  North  in  1861  numbered  10  to  1  that 
of  the  South.  In  1865  it  numbered  20  to  1—  (Blackwood's 
Magazine.)  , 

Gen.  Grant  lost  more  men  killed,  wounded  and  taken 
as  prisoners  than  Gen.  Lee  had  men  in  his  entire  army. 

270,000  men  from  Northern  Army  were  tn  Southern 
prisons — 22,000  died,  or  9  per  cent. 

220,000  men  from  Southern  Army  were  in  Northern 
prisons — 26,000  died,  or  12  per  cent. 

North  Carolina  furnished  1-5  of  the  entire  army  of  the 
South. 

The  North  had  the  manufactories — the  South  had  few. 

Truths  of  History 

T.  Iv.  Oglesby,  Savannah,  Ga. 

STRANGE    BUT    TRUE. 

Many  of  the  most  distinguished  soldiers  and  officers 
of  the  Union  army  and  navy  were  Southern  men. 

Abraham  Lincoln  the  President,  and  Andrew  John- 
son the  Vice-President  were  both  of  Southern  birth  and 
lineage. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  Winfield  Scott 
was  a  Virginian,  and  John  C.  Breckenridge,  Vice-Presi- 
dent under  Buchanan  was  a  Kentuckian. 

George  H.  Thomas,   "The  Rock  of  Chickamauga, "  a 


general  who  it  is  said  never  lost  a  battle,  and  who  dealt 
the  Confederacy  fearful  blows  at  Chickamauga,  Chat- 
tanooga and  Mission  Ridge  from  which  it  never  recover- 
ed, was  a  Southern  man. 

So  also  was  Gen.  Nelson,  who  saved  Shiloh  by  coming 
to  Gen.  Grant's  relief,  and  Gen.  Newton  who  commanded 
the  first  corps  of  the  Union  army  at  Gettysburg. 

Gen.  Sherman  said  Gen.  Ord  by  his  skillful  night 
march  made  Lee's  surrender  possible. 

Samuel  Phillips  Lee  kept  the  army  of  Thomas  at 
Nashville  supplied  with  food  and  reinforcements.  The 
commander  of  the  '"iron  brigade"  was  Solomon  Mer- 
edith a  North  Carolinian. 

The  storming  of  Resaca  was  by  Richard  J.  Oglesby 
of  the  South. 

Then  in  the  Navy — Admiral  Farragut  of  Tennessee 
was  without  doubt  the  greatest  naval  commander  of  the 
Union  side — His  Chief  of  Staff  was  a  North  Carolinian ; 
his  Commander  of  the  Flagship  was  a  Southern  man; 
his  fleet  engineer  and  fleet  .surgeon  were  both  Southern 
men. 

The  Commander 'of  the  Seminole  was  a  Southern  man, 
so  also  was  the  Commander  of  the  iron  clad  Monitor, 
and  the  Commander  of  the  blockading  squadron. 

The  blockade  runner  that  captured  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  prizes  was  a  Southern  man. 

The  vessel  that  sunk  the  Alabama  was  a  North  Caro- 
linian. Pres.  Lincoln  personally  praised  John  II.  Rus- 
sell of  Maryland  for  his  bravery  at  Pensaeola,  Fla, 

The  standard  work  on  ordinance  used  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  was  by  a  Southern  man. 

The  fleet  that  made  the  attack  on  Fort  Fisher  was 
commanded  by  a  Virginian.  The  fleet  that  received 
the  surrender  of  Fort  St.  Philip  was  a  Georgian. 

Gen.  Scott  was  asked  why  he  did  not  take  Richmond 
as  he  had  taken  the  City  of  Mexico.  He  replied  for 
the  reason  that  the  men  who  captured  Mexico  City  are 
the  ones  keeping  me  out  of  Richmond. 

The  Organizer  and  President  of  the  Underground 
Railroad  were  Vestal  Coffin  and  Levi  Coffin  of  North 
Carolina. 

The  publisher  of  the  First  Abolition.  Journal  was  either 
Charles  Osborn  or  John  Rankin — both  Southern  born 
men. 

Two  Southern  men— Scott  and  Breckenbridge,  secured 
a  peaceful  count  of  eleetorial  votes  for  Lincoln's  re- 
election. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  T.  K.  Oglesby  of  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  for  collecting  his  Truths  of  History.  The  book 
is  out  of  print  now  but  should  be  reprinted  at  once.  It 
contains  a  veritable  mine  of  the  most  valuable  and  star- 
tling facts  concerning  our  history  of  the  South. 

Write  to  him  and  urge  him  to  publish  another  edition 
of  this  work. 


Was  Sam  Davis  a  Spy? 

Now  that  the  moving  picture  of  Sam  Davis  is  being 
shown  all  over  the  country,  it  is  well  to  call  attention 
to  the  story  of  his  life.  Mr.  Cunningham  of  the  Veteran 
was  so  interested  in  all  that  pertained  to  him  that  it  is 
to  be  regreted  that  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  know 
the  truth  concerning  Sam  Davis'  unjust  condemnation, 
and  Col.  James  Sample's  noble  vindication  of  him. 

A  letter  from  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  Col.  James 
Sample,  Librarian  of  the  National  Soldiers'  Home,  Ten- 
nessee, has  sent  some  valuable  information  regarding  this 
matter.  After  Sam  Davis  was  captured  near  Pulaski, 
Tenn.,  Nov.  20,  1863,  by  a  Kansas  Regiment  of  "Jay 
Hawkers"  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  In  his  boot  and 
under  his  saddle  were  found  some  papers,  but,  as  Col. 
Sample  says,  "Were  they  incriminatory  papers?" 

A  spy  is  one  who  under  false  pretenses  gets  into  pos- 
session of  the  plans  of  the  enemy,  reveals  the  location  of 
their  fortificatons,  makes  maps  of  their  position  with 
a  view,  of  revealing  it  to  the  other  side. 

Some  of  the  literature  captured  with  Sam  was  of  a 
very  interesting  nature,  and  gives  some  idea  of  war 
times  in  Tennessee,  but  it  was  not  unlawful  to  carry  it 
through  the  lines.  One  man  is  mentioned  in  the  Record, 
and  if  Sam  had  only  mentioned  him  at  the  time,  probably 
he  would  not  have  been  executed.  Strange  to  say,  this 
man  was  a  prisoner  at  the  same  time  with  our  hero.  He 
was  too  cowardly  to  tell  his  name  but  shielded  himself 
behind  this  noble  boy. 

Sam  was  only  a  messenger  of  the  ' '  underground  mail, ' ' 
and  Captain  E.  Coleman  was  the  man  who  furnished  the 
documents  which  Sam  was  conveying  through  the  "block- 
ade." He  was  not  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  spy,  but 
only  as  a  messenger  or  runner. 

Of  the  "records,"  the  following  was  sent  to  General 
Sherman's  A.  A.  G.,  and  will  show  that  Sam  was  not 
a  spy. 

Headquarters  Left  Wing,  Sixteenth  Army  Corps, 
Pulaski,  Tenn.,  Nov.  20,  1863. 
Maj.  R.  M.  Sawyer,  A.  A.  G.,  Dept.  of  Tennessee: 

I  herewith  inclose  a  copy  of  dispatch  taken  from  one 
of  Bragg 's  spies  (Samuel  Davis).  He  had  a  heavy  mail, 
papers,  etc.,  and  Capt.  Coleman  is  pretty  well  located. 

I  think  I  will  have  him  in  a  day  or  two 

I  also  forward  a  few  of  the  most  important  letters  found 
in  the  mail.  The  toothbrushes  and  blank  books  I  was 
greatly  in  need  of,  and  therefore  appropriate  them. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  M.  Dodge,  Brigadier-General. 

What  Were  the  "Incriminating  Papers" 

In  the  two  inclosures  found  on  Sam  Davis,  no  mention 
is  made  of  dangerous  documents.  They  were  simply 
gossipy  news,  letters  from  soldiers  to  their  wives,  news- 
papers for  the  general  public  to  read,  soap  and  tooth- 
brushes for  Gen.  Bragg,  etc.  Sam  Davis  personally  had 
not  inspected  any  camp,  had  no  maps,  diagrams,  etc., 
of  forts  and  breastworks;  in  fact,  scarcely  nothing  of  a 
military  nature  that  would  be  of  any  use  to  the  Confed- 
erates.    A  man  who  is  a  spy  does  not  burden  himself 


with  such  things  as  found  on  this  boy.  What  a  spy 
carries  is  legitimate  information  of  his  enemy  as  to  posi- 
tion, numbers  of  troops,  forts,  breastworks,  the  lay  of 
the  land,  etc.,  and  this  information  is  put  into  as  com- 
pact a  form  as  possible — even  prepared  to  be  swallowed 
and  hidden  in  the  stomach  if  captured. 

The  writer  does  not  believe  Sam  Davis  ever  thought 
himself  to  be  a  spy  or  considered  himself  as  such,  no 
more  so  than  any  other  boy  at  his  age  in  either  army, 
any  of  whom  would  jump  at  the  chance  to  carry  the 
' '  underground  mail. ' ' 

GENERAL  DODGE  PLEADS  WITH  SAM. 

General  Dodge  plead  with  and  urged  him  with  all  his 
power  to  give  him  some  chance  to  save  his  life,  for  he 
discovered  that  he  was  "a  most  admirable  young  fellow 
with  the  highest  character  and  strictest  integrity." 
When  Davis  gave  him  to  raiderstand  that  he  would  not 
betray  the  trust  imposed  upon  him  General  Dodge  order- 
ed a  court  martial. 

In  such  a  case  there  is  but  one  verdict — death — and 
to  this  awful  penalty  was  added  the  ignominy  of  the  rope. 

Alas,  what  savage  cruelties  are  engendered  in  such 
times. 

SAM'S  LETTER  TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

On  November  26  Sam  wrote  to  his  mother : 

"Pulaski,  Giles  Co.,  Tenn. 

November  26,  1863, 
Dear  Mother — Oh,  how  painful  it  is  to  write  to  you : 
I  have  got  to  die  tomorrow  morning — to  be  hanged  by 
the  Federals.  Mother,  do  not  grieve  for  me.  I  must 
bid  you  good-bye  forevermore.  Mother,  I  do  not  fear 
to  die. 

' '  Give  my  love  to  all.    Your  son, 

"Samuel  Davis." 
"Mother,  tell  the  children  all  to  be  good.  I  wish  I 
could  see  you  all  once  more,  but  I  never  will  any  more. 
Mother  and  father,  do  not  forget  me.  Think  of  me  when 
I  am  dead  but  do  not  grieve  for  me.  It  will  not  do  any 
good.  Father,  you  can  send  after  my  remains  if  you 
want  to  do  so.  They  will  be  at  Pulaski,  Tenn.  I  will 
leave  some  things,  too,  with  the  hotel  keeper  for  you. 
Pulaski  is  in  Giles  county,  Tenn.,  south  of  Columbia. 

S.  D." 

ON  THE  WAY  TO  THE  GALLOWS. 

On  Friday,  Nov.  27,  1863,  Davis  was  brought  out  of 
the  jail,  made  to  get  into  a  wagon  containing  his  coffin 
and  taken  to  the  gallows.  As  he  got  into  the  wagon  he 
stood  up,  looked  around  to  the  court  house  windows 
where  the  Confederate  prisoners  were  confined  and  bow- 
ed farewell  to  them. 

Gen.  Dodge  had  repeatedly  offered  to  reprieve  him, 
and  give  him  his  horse,  side  arms  and  safe  escort  to  the 
Confederate  lines  if  he  would  tell  who  gave  him  the 
papers,  but  this  boy  just  21  years  old,  among  strangers, 
without  counsel,  with  no  apparent  conception  of  the 
glory  of  his  conduct,  steadfastly  refused  the  offer. 

Life  with  all  that  it  held  out  to  him  did  not  attract 
him  one  inch  from  the  course  of  duty  as  he  saw  it,  and 
history  offers  no  finer  example  of  heroism  or  nobility  of 
character. 


AT  THE  GALLOWS. 

Upon  reaching  the  gallows  he  asked  the  news.  Capt. 
Armstrong,  the  provost  in  charge  of  the  execution,  told 
him  of  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge,  and  of  the  defeat 
of  our  army,  when  Davis  expressed  his  regret  and  said, 
"The  boys  will  have  to  fight  the  battle  without  me." 

The  preparations  are  now  complete ;  Sam  has  been  in- 
formed that  he  has  fifteen  minutes  to  live.  This  brief 
mite  of  existence  has  almost  sped  and  the  calm  courage 
of  the  victim  has  so  worked  upon  the  feelings  of  his 
executioners  that  they  dread  to  perform  their  awful  task. 
They  hope  that  something  will  intervene  to  save  this 
boy  hero  and  to  spare  them  the  cruel  necessity  of  cutting 
off  his  life,  when  Capt.  Chickasaw,  of  Gen.  Dodge's  staff, 
rapidly  approaches  the  gallows. 

TRUE  TO  THE  LAST. 

A  thrill  of  hope  pervades  the  Federal  troops ;  perhaps 
the  reprieve  has  come,  and  so  it  has,  but  coupled  with  a 
disgraceful  condition.  He  said  to  Davis :  "It  is  not  too 
late  yet;  remember  Gen.  Dodge's  promise;  tell  the  name 
of  him  who  gave  you  the  papers,  and  go  free." 

For  one  second  does  Sam  hesitate  to  frame  his  reply, 
which  was:  "If  I  had  a  thousand  lives  I  would  lose 
them  all  here  before  I  would  betray  my  friends  or  the 
confidence  of  my  informer. ' ' 

In  a  few  moments  it  was  all  over,  and  the  awful  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  Gen.  Dodge,  who  can  never  be 
forgiven.  If  Davis  had  been  guilty  of  any  crime — if  he 
had  been  anything  else  than  a  boy,  whom  Gen.  Dodge 
discovered  to  be  "a  most  admirable  young  fellow,  with 
the  highest  character  and  strictest  integrity,"  the  case 
might  have  been  different.  But  for  a  man  old  enough 
to  be  a  general  officer  to  cause  a  boy  to  be  hanged  be- 
cause he  showed  nobility  of  the  highest  order  is  a  crime 
that  even  the  exigencies  of  war  cannot  condone.  He 
should  have  remanded  him  to  prison  and  given  him 
more  time,  when  perhaps  a  way  to  save  him  might  have 
opened  and  he  who  was  willing  to  give  his  life  might 
have  preserved  it. 

SAM'S  SECRET  DIED  WITH  HIM. 

The  secret  as  to  who  gave  Sam  the  papers  died  with 
him.  No  one  has  confessed  it,  and  no  ease  is  made  out 
for  any  person.  The  majority  of  opinion  is  that  Capt. 
Shaw  or  Coleman  gave  them  to  him.  If  either  did  there 
is  a  heavy  responsibility  upon  him,  for  he  was  in  prison 
with  Davis  and  could  by  disclosing  his  own  identity 
and  assuming  the  responsibility  have  saved  Davis  and 
paid  the  penalty  with  his  own  life. 

MONUMENTS  ERECTED  TO  SAM  DAVIS. 

His  heroism  has  been  celebrated  in  verse  by  several 
authors,  and  three  monuments  have  been  erected  to  his 
memory — one  at  his  home  in  Rutherford  county,  Ten- 


nessee ;  one  at  Pulaski,  where  he  met  his  tragic  fate,  and 
a  beautiful  statue  by  Zolnay,  in  bronze,  which  adorn  the 
grounds  of  the  state  capitol  at  Nashville.  This  statue 
was  made  possible  by  the  devoted  work  of  S.  A.  Cun- 
ningham, editor  of  The  Confederate  Veteran,  whose  un- 
tiring efforts  extending  over  a  period  of  several  years 
were  at  last  crowned  with  success. 

The  story  of  this  noble  boy  should  be  taught  to  all  the 
children  of  the  nation,  for  while  it  compels  the  deepest 
emotions  of  pity  and  regret,  it  also  excites  the  loftiest 
sentiments  of  admiration  for  the  noblest  qualities  of  the 
human  character. 

"TELL  ME  HIS  NAME  AND  YOU  ARE  FREE." 

(By  John  Trotwood  Moore.) 
The  following  poem  with  warm  feeling,  recites  the  story 
of  the  young  Tennessee  hero  of  the  great  American  conflict: 
"Tell  me  his  name  and  you  are  free,"~the  general  said, 
While  from  the  tree  the  grim  rope  dangled  threateningly. 
The  birds  ceased  singing — happy  birds  that  sang. 
Of  home  and  mother  words; 
The  sunshine  kissed  his  cheek — dear  sun, 
It  loves  a  life  that's  just  begun. 
The  very  breezes  held  their  breath 
To  watch  the  fight  twixt  life  and  death! 
And  oh,  how  calm  and  sweet  and  free 
Smiled  back  the  hills  of  Tennessee — 
Smiled  back  the  lilies,  as  if  to  say, 
"Oh,  save  your  life  for  us  today!" 

"Tell  me  his  name  and  you  are  free,"  the  general  said, 
And  I  shall  see  you  safe  within  the  rebel  line — 
I'd  love  to  save  such  life  as  thine." 

A  tear  gleamed  down  the  ranks  of  blue 
(The  bayonets  were  tipped  with  dew; 
Across  the  rugged  cheek  of  war, 
God's  angels  rolled  a  teary  star. 
The  boy  looked  up;  'twas  this  they  heard: 
"And  would  you  have  me  break  my  word?  ' 
A  tear  stood  in  the  general's  eye — 
"My  boy,  I  hate  to  see  you  die; 
Give  me  the  traitor's  name,  and  fly!" 

Young  Davis  smiled,  as  calm  and  frea 
As  He  who  walked  on  Galilee. 
"Had  I  a  thousand  lives  to  live, 
Had  I  a  thousand  lives  to  give, 
I'd  lose  them  all — nay,  gladly  die, 
Before  I'd  live  one  life  a  He!" 
He  turned,  for  not  a  soldier  stirred — 
"Your  duty,  men,  I  gave  my  word." 

The  hills  smiled  back  a  farewell  smile, 
The  breeze  sobbed  aloud  his  hair  awhile,     - 
The  birds  broke  out  in  glad  refrain, 
The  sunbeams  kissed  his  cheek  again; 
Then,  gathering  up  their  blazing  bars, 
They  placed  his  name  among  the  stars. 

Oh,  stars  that  now  his  brothers  are, 
Oh,  sun,  his  sire  in  truth  and  light, 
Go,  tell  the  listening  worlds  afar 
Of  him  who  died  for  truth  and  right; 
For  greatest  of  all  martyrs  he 
Who  dies  to  save  an  enemy. 


Life  of  Sam  Davis 

Eobert  B.  Cooke,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

"The  home  in  which  Samuel  Davis  was  reared  is  a 
large  two-story,  old-fashioned  house  such  as  is  seen  so 
frequently  in  the  South,  upon  the  farms  whose  owners 
are  neither  rich  nor  poor,  but  who  constitute  the  sturdy, 
self-reliant  class  which  is  the  backbone  and  mainstay  of 
its  rural  population. 

The  double-decked  portico  with  its  large  wooden  pil- 
lars, and  the  shady  lawn  stamped  the  place  as  the  home 
of  self-respecting  and  respectable  people,  while  the  ab- 
sence of  any  pretentions  to  elegance  in  the  house  or  its 
surroundings  showed  the  owners  to  belong  to  the  class 
usually  denominated  as  plain  people. 
AT  SCHOOL. 

Sam  did  not  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  student 
at  school,  but  rather  Avas  noted  as  a  boy  who  went  to 
school  because  he  was  sent,  and  whose  youthful  mind 
never  conceived  the  idea  of  rebellion  against  parental 
authority. 

Pie  loved  to  roam  in  the  woods,  to  study  the  habits  of 
the  wild  denizens  of  the  forest,  the  squirrels,  the  birds, 
and  every  living  thing  that  from  time  immemorial  has 
been" the  delight  of  boys. 

It  is  said  that  his  unerring  judgment  of  the  depths  of 
the  squirrels'  nest  below  their  holes  in  the  trees  enabled 
him  to  capture  more  of  them  than  any  of  his  playmates 
were  ever  able  to  do. 

He  was  a  quiet,  thoughtful  fellow ;  a  true  friend,  re- 
spected as  well  as  liked  by  his  schoolmates  and  compan- 
ions. 

A  MOTHER'S  BOY. 

Amid  rural  surroundings  Sam  passed  his  young  life 
pleasantly.  It  is  said  that  he  was  a  mother's  boy,  his 
love  for  her  was  so  deep  and  so  great  that  it  was  doubted 
if  he  would  be  able  to  bear  the  separation  entailed  by  his 
being  sent  to  the  military  school  at  Nashville,  but  he 
showed  in  this  as  in  every  other  test  the  true  indication 
of  strong  character  and  devotion  to  duty. 

War  talk  Avas  general,  during  the  year  Sam  spent  at 
the  military  school  and  I  sometimes  wonder  if  the  influ- 
ence of  his  teachers  did  not  help  to  strengthen  his  already 
strong  character  in  its  development.  He  certainly  was 
under  tAvo  men  whose  influence  was  calculated  to  bring 
out  all  that  was  best  in  his  nature.  Two  men  who  from 
the  positions  of  teachers  in  this  school  became  great 
generals  in  the  Confederate  army,  Bushrod  Johnson  and 
Kirby  Smith. 

GEN.  E.  KIRBY  SMITH. 

It  Avas  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith,  who  after  the  war  Avas 
over,  refused  a  position,  which  was  offered  him  Avith  a 
life  insurance  company  at  a  very  handsome  salary,  where 
he  was  expected  to  attract  much  business  by  only  the 
fame  of  his  name,  stating  that  "he  had  no  influence  for 
sale,"  and  returned  to  his  modest  work  as  a  teacher. 


Such  men  Avould  naturally  exert  a  most  potent  in- 
fluence in  strengthening  the  character  of  their  pupils  and 
their  Avork  doubtless  supplemented  the  training  which 
he  received  from  his  quiet  little  mother  to  whom  he  was 
devoted,  and  from  his  great  strong  father  from  whom 
he  inherited  his  robust  constitution  and  his  splendid  six 
feet  in  height. 

SAM'S  ENLISTMENT. 

Sam  returned  to  his  home  just  in  time  to  enlist  in 
Capt.  Ledbetter's  company  of  the  First  Tennessee  reg- 
iment and  be  assigned  to  the  duty  of  teaching  the  men 
to  drill. 

The  Avar  had  cut  short  his  opportunities  for  further 
education,  and  broken  up  the  school  he  attended,  had 
sent  its  tAvo  teachers  and  doubtless  all  of  its  students 
Avho  were  old  enough,  into  the  army,  where  many  of 
them  perished,  some  achieved  rank  and  fame,  and  one, 
our  hero,  in.  assuming  the  martyr's  crown,  has  shed  un- 
dying luster  on  us  all  and,  furnished  an  example  to 
coming  generations  of  supreme  nobility  of  soul. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Sam  had  made  any  deep  study  of 
the  points  at  issue  betAveen  the  North  and  the  South. 
We  have  no  evidence  that  he  had  given  any  deep  thought 
to  tine  organic  theories  of  our  government.  He  had  doubt-  > 
less  heard  many  orators  discuss  the  question  of  states 
rights,  but  he  was  not  yet  19  years  of  age,  and  he  only 
kheAY  that  his  plaee  Avas  in  the  ranks  of  the  South,  that 
his  duty  Avas  to  obey  orders  and  that  coAvardice  could 
not  enter  his  soul. 

MADE  A  SCOUT. 

In  all  probability  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  there 
could  be  two  sides  to  the  question,  or  that  the  army  of 
the  South  could  by  any  means  be  Avrong. 

Perhaps  he  did  not  know  that  Virginia  in  entering 
the  Union  expressly  reserved  the  right  to  secede,  and 
that  this  very  reservation  necessarily  became  the  right 
of  every  other  state  and  perhaps  also  he  had  never  spec- 
ulated upon  the  right  or  Avrong  of  human  slavery,  and 
had  never  entertained  an  idea  that  an  institution  so 
firmly  engrafted  upon  our  political  system  could  be 
Avrong. 

He  Avas  just  a  boy  and  his  sublime  devotion  to  duty 
and  integrity  of  character  become  all  the  more  remark- 
able. 

After  a  short  term  of  service  with  Capt.  Ledbetter's 
company,  Sam  Avas  honored  by  being  chosen  as  a  member 
of  a  company  of  scouts  Avho  were  to  furnish  information 
to  Gen.  Bragg  of  the  movements  and  plans  of  the  Federal 
army  of  Middle  Tennessee. 

VISITS  HOME  FOR  THE  LAST   TIME. 

On  the  Sunday  before  his  capture  he  visited  the  neigh- 
borhood of  his  home  secretly  and  communicated  with  his 
mother  and  sisters,  spending  the  day  in  a  thicket  near 
the  house  where  he  was  visited  and  fed  by  them.  He 
never  at  least  not  one  of  them  has  risen  to  say  so,  dwelt 
upon  the  great  risk  he  was  taking  or  seemed  to  be  im- 
pressed Avith  the  danger  of  his  situation.     He  relished 


the  coffee  and  biscuit  they  brought  him  and  spent  a 
happy  day  with  his  loved  ones,  the  last  time  he  was  ever 
to  see  them  upon  earth. 

He  was  a  handsome,  dark-haired  boy  with  fine  eyes 
and  of  course  was  the  pride  and  joy  of  the  mother  and 
sisters. 

SAM  DAVIS. 

(By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  for  The  Confederate  Veteran.) 

When  the  fcord  calls  up  earth's  heroes 

To  stand  before  his  face, 
Oh,  many  a  name  unknown  to  fame 

Shall  ring  from  that  high  place! 
And  out  of  a  grave  in  the  Southland, 

At  the  just  God's  call  and  beck, 
Shall  one  man  rise  with  fearless  eyes 

And  a  rope  about  his  neck. 

For  men  have  swung  from  gallows 

Whose  souls  were  white  as  snow. 
Not  how  they  die  nor  where,  but  why, 

Is  what  God's  records  show. 
And  on  that  mighty  ledger 

Is  writ  Sam  Davis'  name — 
For  honor's  sake  he  would  not  make 

A  compromise  with  shame. 

The  great  world  lay  before  luin, 

For  he  was  in  his  youth. 
With  love  of  life  young  hearts  are  rife, 

But  better  he  loved  truth. 
He  fought  for  his  convictions, 

And  when  he  stood  at  bay 
He  would  not  flinch  or  stir  one  inch 

From  honor's  narrow  way. 

They  offered  life  and  freedom 

If  he  would  speak  the  word; 
In  silent  pride  he  gazed  aside 

As  one  who  had  not  heard. 
They  argued,   pleaded,    threatened — 

It  was  but  wasted  breath. 
"Let  come  what  must,  I  keep  my  trust," 

He  said,  and  laughed  at  death. 

He  would  not  sell  his  manhood 

To  purchase  priceless  hope; 
Where  kings  drag  down  a  name  and  crown 

He  dignified  a  rope. 
Ah,  grave!  where  was  your  triumph? 

Ah,  death!  where  was  your  sting? 
He  showed  you  how  a  man  could  bow 

To  doom  and  stay  a  king. 

And  God,  who  loves  the  loyal 

Because  they  are  like  him, 
I  doubt  not  yet  that  soul  shall  set 

Among  his  cherubim. 
O  Southland!  bring  your  laurels; 

And  add  your  wreath,  O  North! 
Let  glory  claim  the  hero's  name, 

And  tell  the  world  his  worth. 


Women  of  the  Confederacy 

Jefferson  Davis'  tribute  to  the  Women  of  the  Con- 
federacy in  the  dedication  of  The  Bise  and  Fall  of  the 
Confederate  Government. 

To  the  Women  of  the  Confederacy, 

Whose  pious  ministration  to  our  wounded  soldiers 

Soothed   the  last   hours   of   those 

Who  died  far  from  the  objects  of  their  tenderest  love: 

Whose  domestic  labors 

Contributed  much   to   supply  the   wants  of  our 

defenders  in  the  field; 

Whose  zealous  faith  in  our  cause 

Shone  a  guiding  star  undimmed  by  the 

darkest  clouds  of  war, 

Whose   fortitude 

Sustained   them   under  all  the  privations 

to  which  they  were  subjected: 

Whose  annual  tribute 

Expressed  their  enduring  grief,  love  and 

reverence  for  our  sacred  dead; 

Whose  patriotism 

Will  teach  their  children 

To  emulate  the  deeds  of  our  Revolutionary  sires; 

These  pages  are  dedicated 

By  their  countryman, 

Jefferson  Davis. 
W.  H.  Taylor,  who  was  adjutant-general  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  in  his  book,  "Gen.  Lee  and  his 
Campaigns,"  dedicates  it  in  these  striking  words: 
To  the  Noble  Women  of  the  South, 
Whose  sublime  devotion  to  high  ideals, 
Whose   patient   endurance 
Of  untold  privation  and  suffering, 
Whose  self-sacrificing  spirit  and  whose 
Courageous  and   patriotic  support  of  men 
Made  the  achievements  here  recorded  possible, 
This  Work  Is 
Lovingly  Inscribed. 
Extracts  from  Rev.  J.  L.  Underwood's  "The  Women 
of  the  Confederacy,"  published  by  The  Neale  Pub.  Co., 
New  York. 

GEN.  JOHN  B,  GORDON'S  TRIBUTE. 

Back  of  the  armies,  on  the  farms,  in  the  towns  and 
cities,  the  fingers  of  Southern  women  were  busy  knitting 
socks,  and  sewing  seams  of  coarse  trousers  and  gray 
jackets  for  the  soldiers  at  the  front.  Their  busy  needles 
were  stitching,  stitching,  day  and  night. 

Gen.  Lee  wrote  letters  expressing  his  appreciation  of 
the  bags  of  socks  and  shirts  as  they  came  into  his  camps. 
He  said  he  could  almost  hear  in  the  stillness  of  the  night 
the  needles  click,  and  with  every  click  he  knew  there 
was  a  prayer,  and  with  every  stitch  he  knew  there  was 
a  tear. 

GENERAL  POLK'S  TRIBUTE. 

Bishop  Polk  said  on  one  occasion,  "Talk  about  heroes 
— I  know  a  woman  in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee  who 
sent  five  sons  into  the  army.  When  the  news  came  that 
the  eldest  was  killed  in  battle  she  said,  'The  Lord's  will 
be  done.'    Then  wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  contin- 


ued,  'Eddie  will  be  fourteen  next  spring,  and  he  can 
take  Billy's  place."  That  is  what  may  be  called  heroic !" 

GOVERNOR  C.  T.  O'FERRALL'S  TRIBUTE. 

"As  grand  as  the  South  was  in  her  sons,  she  was 
grander  in  her  daughters;  as  sublime  as  she  was  in  her 
men,  she  was  sublimer  in  her  women." 

"Women  of  the  Confederacy,  you  need  no  monument 
nor  sculptured  stone  to  perpetuate  your  fame — your 
fame  is  deathless." 

Tribute  of  Judge  J.  H.  Reagan,  Postmaster-General 
of  the  Confederate  States: 

' '  There  was  a  courage  and  moral  heroism  in  their  lives 
superior  to  that  which  animated  our  brave  men,  for  the 
men  were  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  their  associates, 
the  hope  of  applause,  and  by  the  excitements  of  battle. 
"While  the  noble  women,  in  the  seclusion  and  quietude 
of  their  homes,  were  inspired  by  a  moral  courage  which 
could  only  come  from  love  of  God  and  love  of  country. ' ' 

TRIBUTE  OF  PRESIDENT  DAVIS. 

(From  Dr.  Craven's  Prison  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis). 

' '  If  asked  for  his  sublimest  ideal  of  what  women  should 
be  in  time  of  war,  he  said  he  would  point  to  the  dear 
women  of  his  people  as  he  had  seen  them  during  the 
recent  struggle. 

' '  The  Spartan  mother  sent  her  boy,  bidding  him  return 
with  honor,  carrying  his  shield  or  on  it.  The  women  of 
the  South  sent  forth  their  sons  to  return  in  victory  or 
^  not  to  return  at  all.  All  that  they  had  they  flung  into 
the  contest — beauty,  grace,  passion,  ornaments.  Their 
songs,  if  they  had  heart  to  sing,  were  patriotic,  their 
trinkets  were  thrown  into  the  crucible ;  the  carpets  from 
their  floors  were  made  into  blankets  for  the  soldiers  of 
their  cause;  women  bred  to  every  refinement  of  luxury 
wore  homespuns  made  by  their  own  hands;  their  silk 
dresses  were  given  for  army  balloons;  they  nursed  the 
sick;  they  provided  for  the  soldiers  at  the  front;  they 
eared  for  the  orphans;  they  made  every  sacrifice;  they 
lightened  by  every  art  and  blandishment  the  burdens 
of  war.  Yes,  the  dear  women  of  his  people  deserved, 
he  said,  to  take  rank  with  the  highest  heroines  of  the 
grandest  days  of  the  greatest  centuries." 

GEN.  SHERMAN'S  TESTIMONY. 

"You  women  are  the  toughest  set  I  ever  knew.  The 
men  would  have  given  up  long  ago  but  for  you.  I 
believe  you  would  keep  this  war  up  for  thirty  years." 
— Savannah,  1865. 

TRIBUTE  OP  A  WOUNDED  SOLDIER. 

In  one  of  the  hospitals  of  the  South  a  beautiful  South- 
ern girl  was  passing  and  asked  a  wounded  boy  what 
she  could  do  for  him. 

"I  am  wounded  so  badly  that  I  can't  live  long,"  he 
answered. 

"Then  you  will  let  me  pray  for  you?  I  am  one  of 
the  Lord's  daughters,"  she  said  in  a  low  sweet  voice. 

"Yes,  pray  for  me,"  he  said  looking  up  in  the  tender 


sympathizing  face,  "and  ask  the  Lord  please  to  let  me 
be  his  son-in-law." 

GEN.  FOREST'S  TRIBUTE. 

The  women  ran  out  of  a  nearby  house  just  as  an 
encounter  with  the  enemy  was  expected. 

"What  shall  we  do,  General.    What  can  we  do?" 

"I  really  don't  see  that  you  can  do  much,"  said  Gen. 
Forrest,  ' '  unless  you  will  stand  on  the  stumps  and  wave 
your  bonnets  and  shout,  'Hurrah,  boys!  we'll  stand  by 
you. '  ' ' 

Col.  W.  R.  Aylett  before  Pickett's  Camp,  Jan.  16, 
1890,  first  gave  the  suggestion  of  a  monument  to  the 
Women  of  the  Confederacy.  (See  Richmond  Dispatch, 
Jan.  17,  1890).  He  suggested  that  it  be  put  side  by  side 
with  the  monument  to  the  Confederate  soldier  on  Libby 
Hill  at  Richmond,  Va. 

Just  at  the  close  of  the  War  between  the  States  when 
every  one  was  discussing  the  questions  of  the  day,  such 
as  putting  the  Southern  States  under  military  rule, 
confiscating  our  land  and  dividing  it  among  the  negroes, 
silencing  the  tongues  of  the  women,  and  forcing  the 

South  to  be  under  negro  rule,  a  broad  shouldered, 
angular  looking  mountain  woman  in  the  upper  part  of 
Georgia,  just  where  the  Tennessee  River  has  its  rise — 
standing  with  arms  akimbo  gave  vent  to  her  feelings  as 
follows : 

"They  may  captivate  the  men,  and  fisticate  the  land, 
and  arrogate  the  South,  but  they'll  never  conjugate  the 
women,  I  kin  tell  ye." 

And  the  women  of  the  South  have  never  yet  been 
"conjugated,"  for  they  are  today  as  ever  before  full 
of  such  moods  and  tenses  that  defy  conjugation. 

Thrilling  Story  of  a  Refugee 

In  1864  Gen.  Sherman  issued  an  order  for  the  women 
and  children  to  leave  Atlanta,  as  he  intended  to  burn 
the  city.  The  families  of  Dr.  John  M.  Johnson  and  Col. 
John  C.  Whitner  started  to  Alabama,  and  the  story  of 
some  of  their  troubles  is  thus  related  by  Mrs.  Johnson 
in  a  private  letter. 

When  Gen.  Sherman  ordered  us  to  leave,  with  Colonel 
Whitner 's  family  we  refugeed  to  Talladega,  Ala.,  but 
hearing  that  the  Northern  army  was  very  near  us  we 
went  to  my  brother  John's  plantation,  and  before  we 
could  remove  our  trunks  from  the  depot  the  Yankees 
overtook  us  and  destroyed  everything.  They  broke 
open  our  trunks,  scattered  our  clothes  to  the  wind,  thrust 
their  swords  through  our  family  portraits  and  pocketed 
all  of  the  jewelry  we  had. 

Both  families  then  went  to  Tallapoosa  and  from  there 
to  Columbus,  Ga.  We  travelled  all  night  through  a 
swampy  country  and  over  an  awful  road.  The  night 
was  very  dark  and  stormy,  only  by  flashes  of  lightning 
could  we  see  the  road.  At  one  time  the  horses  refused 
to  go  forward,  and  a  flash  of  lightning  showed  that  the 
bridge  had  been  washed  away.  If  the  horses  had  taken 
one  step  forward  we  would  all  have  been  killed.  We 
then  had  to  retrace  our  steps.     It  was  pouring  rain — 


quite  a  storm,  and  as  we  had  no  tops  to  the  buggies  we 
were  drenching  wet.  We  asked  the  agent  at  the  railroad 
station  to  let  us  in  the  depot  for  the  night.  He  said  his 
orders  were  very  positive  and  he  had  to  refuse.  We 
built  a  log  fire  and  stood  by  it  with  our  little  children 
nearly  frozen. 

Finally  Dr.  Johnson  and  Col.  Whitner  gave  the 
Masonic  sign  and  the  agent  opened  the  depot.  We  sat 
on  bags  of  corn  all  night  in  the  pitch  dark  as  we  were 
not  allowed  to  have  a  light. 

No  one  but  God  knows  what  we  suffered  that  night ! 

At  daylight  a  train  passed  and  we  got  aboard,  and 
such  awful  looking  creatures  we  were.  We  staid  in 
Columbus,  Ga.,  six  weeks  in  an  empty  house.  We  spread 
our  bed  clothes  on  the  floor,  and  lived  on  cow  peas,  bacon 
and  corn  bread. 

Then  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  with  the  children  went  to 
Marion,  Ala.,  and  Col.  Whitner  and  his  family  to  Pen- 
dleton, S.  C.  Then  later  I  went  to  Selma,  Ala.,  and 
when  my  new  born  baby  was  three  weeks  old  we  took 
the  first  boat  for  Montgomery  in  order  to  reach  West 
Point.  The  passenger  train  going  to  West  Point  was 
so  crowded  we  had  to  go  into  the  freight  train  with  sides 
packed  with  corn.  I  had  an  old  chair  placed  between 
the  doors  and  held  my  little  baby  on  my  knees.  The 
nurse  and  children  sat  on  bags  of  corn.  The  car  soon 
broke  down  and  we  were  side-tracked  and  there  we  were 
compelled  to  stay  two  days  and  a  night.  It  was  raining 
and  continued  very  cold.  We  had  no  provisions  and  the 
children  were  hungry  and  cold.  The  nurse  managed  to 
get  some  eggs  for  the  children.  At  last  we  were  attached 
to  an  engine  and  reached  West  Point  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  We  went  to  the  hotel  and  were  put  into  a 
room  where  the  odor  was  too  intolerable  to  be  borne, 
and  when  we  asked  for  another  room  we  were  told  that 
there  was  no  other,  and  we  only  got  that  one  because 
the  man  who  had  died  with  small  pox  had  just  been 
carried  out  of  it. 

Night  as  it  was,  I  went  to  the  stable,  hired  a  buggy 
and  horse  and  drove  to  the  home  of  an  old  widow  whom 
I  had  known  in  West  Point  and  she  took  us  in  for  the 
night.  In  the  morning  I  went  out  to  buy  some  meat  and 
bread,  for  we  were  nearly  starved. 

As  soon  as  possible  we  returned  to  Atlanta.  My  prop- 
erty had  been  confiscated ;  there  was  no  boarding  house, 
no  hotel — everything  burned  except  a  few  houses  that 
had  been  used  as  stables  for  the  horses  or  for  officers' 
quarters.  There  were  only  twelve  families  left  in  the 
city. ' ' 

The  story  of  this  refugee  from  Atlanta  is  very  like 
the  story  of  every  refugee.  Read  Kitty  Grim  in  "South 
in  History  and  Literature,"  page  264  for  the  humorous 
side  of  that  life. 

•(Continued  from  page  7). 
Mrs.  Agatha  Woodson,  Augusta,   Ga.,   Ex-State 
Historian. 


Miss  Annie  Redfern,  Clemson  College. 
Tennessee's  list  by 

Miss  Grace  Newbill,  State  Historian,  Pulaski. 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Davis,  Nashville,  Ex-State  Historian. 
Mrs.  John  Lucas,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Texas's  list  by 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Sanders,  Belton,  State  Historian. 
Mrs.  Cornelia  Branch  Stone,  Galveston. 
Mrs.  Emma  H.  Townsend,  Corsicana. 
Miss  Decca  West,  Waco. 

Virginia's  list  by 

Miss  N.  C.  Preston,  Seven  Mile  Ford,  Ex-State 
Historian. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Merchant,  (303).    Chatham. 
Mrs.  Vivian  Fleming,  Frederigksburg. 
Miss  S.  E.  Johnson,  Manassas,  (408.) 

West  Virginia's  list  by 

Miss  Orra  F.   Tomlinson,   Charles   Town,   State 

Historian. 
Miss  Jeannie  Alglionby,  Charles  Town. 

The  Saddest  Sight  of  1861-1865. 

Capt.  John  A.  Cobb  of  Americus,  Ga.,  relates  an  inci- 
dent of  peculiar  nature.    He  says : 

"One  of  the  saddest  things  the  writer  ever  witnessed 
was  when  Gen.  Sherman  was  in  Atlanta.  He  notified 
the  Confederate  authorities  that  he  had  about  six  hun- 
dred Confederate  prisoners  he  would  like  to  exchange 
for  a  similar  number  of  United  States  prisoners.  Gen. 
Winder,  at  Andersonville,  selected  the  requisite  number 
of  Federal  prisoners  and  took  those  who  had  been  the 
longest  confined  in  the  prison.  They  were  carried  to 
Lovejoy's  Station,  and  there  met  the  officer  with  the 
Confederate  prisoners.  Each  officer  had  a  muster  roll 
of  the  prisoners  in  his  charge  and  tendered  them  to  each 
other  for  inspection.  When  the  Federal  officer  looked 
at  the  list  furnished  him  he  said:  'I  will  have  to  take 
this  roll  and  show  it  to  Gen.  Sherman,'  which  he  did, 
and  when  he  returned  he  told  the  Confederate  officer: 
'Gen.  Sherman  declines  to  exchange  for  these  men,  for 
the  terms  of  service  of  all  of  them  have  expired. '  They 
were  then  returned  to  Andersonville. 

"Elated  and  happy,  freed  from  prison  life  and  going 
to  their  homes  and  families,  a  happy,  joyous  crowd  when 
they  left  Andersonville ;  carried  in  sight  of  their  friends 
and  comrades  and  refused  their  freedom,  because  'their 
terms  of  enlistment  had  expired.'  Not  recognized  by  Gen. 
Sherman  as  Federal  soldiers,  yet  prisoners  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  their  return  to  Andersonville  was  awful,  • 
disowned  by  their  own  people  and  heartbroken — is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  large  majority  of  the  bones  of  those 
men  now  lie  in  the  national  cemetery  at  Andersonrille? 
They  were  murdered!    Who  murdered  them?" 


Questions  Answered 

The  Historian  General  has  been  asked  to  give  her 
authority  for  the  following  statements: 

1.  Captain  John  Smith 's  part  in  naming  New  England 
and  directing  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  it. 

Journal  of  American  History,  1910.  Vol.  IV.,  number 
ll,second  quarter,  page  249. 

2.  That  more  soldiers  were  furnished  for  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  from  the  Southern  Colonies  than  the 
Northern  Colonies. 


The  South  in  i 
page  86. 


i  Building  of  the  Nation.     Vol.  IV., 


3.  Did  Gen.  Grant  own  slaves. 

Copy  of  a  letter  in  Confederate  Museum,  Richmond, 
Va.,  to  L.  W.  Wise,  Esq.,  805  West  Franklin  St.,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  from  Mrs.  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

"Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  23,  1901. 
2111  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Mr.  L.  W.  Wise, 

Dear  Sir : — I  would  say  in  reply  to  yours  of  November 
22nd  asking  if  General  Grant  was  ever  a  slave  holder. 
Yes,  he  was  from  the  time  he  was  married  up  to  the 
date  of  Lincoln's  Proclamation  freeing  all  the  slaves  in 
our  Union.  I  owned  five  slaves,  two  males  and  three 
females,  Ann,  Julia,  Eliza,  Dan,  and  John,  all  children 
of  one  mother  except  Ann,  who  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  my  kind  good  nurse,  Katie. 

Ann  died  six  or  seven  years  after  my  marriage,  the 
other  four  were  of  course  liberated  during  the  war 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  declaring  as 
utterly  false  the  report  that  my  husband,  Captain  Grant, 
ever  sold  a  slave,  he  looked  upon  these  servants  from 
my  home  as  part  of  my  family.        Yours  truly, 

Julia  Dent  Grant." 

In  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal  is  an  autograph  letter 
from  Gen.  Grant  to  his  friend  J.  Remson  Lane.  The 
following  is  an  extract: 

"Dr.  Dent  thinks  I  had  better  take  the  negro  boy  he 
has  given  to  Julia  along  with  me.  He  is  very  smart, 
and  active.  I  can  leave  him  here  and  get  about  $3.00 
per  month  for  him  now  and  more  as  he  gets  older. ' ' 

Half  Hours  With  Southern  History. — Leslie  Hall. 
p.  175. 

4.  That  Jefferson  Davis  did  not  wear  woman's  clothes 
when  arrested. 

Col.  James  Sample,  Librarian  of  the  National  Soldiers' 
Home,  Tenn.,  wrote  for  the  Nashville  paper  a  strong 
refutal  of  this  story  giving  indisputable  evidence  from 
those  who  arrested  Pres.  Davis,  and  showed  that  Gen. 
Wilson's  telegram  was  unauthorized. 

Testimony  of  Casper  Knobel,  of  the  Fourth  Michigan 
Cavalry  (419  men  and  20  officers)  who  were  sent  in  pur- 


suit of  Davis,  and  captured  him  at  Irwinville,  near  Wash- 
ington, Ga.,  also  refutes  the  statement.  Philadelphia 
Press,  July  2,  1899. 

Testimony  of  Jas.  H.  Parker,  Elburnville,  Pa.,  copied  / 
from  Portland  Argus  (Maine):  "I  am  no  admirer  of 
Jeff  Davis — am  a  Yankee,  full  of  Yankee  prejudices,  but 
I  think  it  is  wicked  to  lie.  I  was  with  the  party  that 
captured  Jeff  Davis;  I  saw  the  whole  transaction  from 
the  beginning.  I  now  say  that  Jeff  Davis  did  not  have 
on  at  the  time  he  was  taken  any  such  garment  as  is  worn 
by  women.  He  did  have  over  his  shoulders  a  water  proof 
article  of  clothing,  something  like  a  haveloch.  He  was 
not  in  the  least  concealed.  He  wore  a  hat  and  did  not 
carry  a  pail,  bucket  or  kettle  of  any  kind.  I  defy  any 
person  to  find  a  single  officer  or  soldier  who  was  present 
at  the  capture  to  say  that  he  was  disguised  in  woman's 
clothes,  or  that  his  wife  acted  in  any  way  unladylike  or 
undignified  on  that  occasion." 

5.  For  saying  Chas.  E.  Stowe,  the  son  of  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  said  "The  North  rebelled  against  the 
Constitution,  not  the  South." 

Speech  made  at  Fisk  University,  for  negroes,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. — Confederate  Veteran,  July  1911,  p.  326. 

6.  For  statements  regarding  Thaddeus  Stevens  and 
Lydia  Smith. 

Biography  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  by  his  friend  James 
M.  Scovil. 

7.  For  saying  the  War  between  the  States  was  not 
fought  to  hold  the  slaves  as  testified  by  the  men  of  the 
North. 

Lincoln's  letter  to  Alexander  Stephens  of  Ga. 
Lincoln's  Inaugural  Address. 
James  Ford  Rhodes  of  Mass.,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  73. 
George  Lunt's  "Origin  of  the  Late  War,"  (Mass.) 

8.  For  saying  Capt.  Wirz  did  not  have  a  fair  trial, 
and  all  witnesses  in  his  favor  were  not  allowed  to  testify. 

See  Dr.  Kerr's  Address  in  New  Orleans,  La. 

See  also  the  following: 

"Testimony  in  favor  of  Wirz  was  not  allowed  to  be 
presented.  Dr.  E.  A.  Flewellen  was  sent  by  the  Federal 
authorities  to  inspect  the  Andersonville  prison,  and  he 
told  Dr.  Kerr,  the  Confederate  surgeon  in  charge,  when 
he  wrote  him  after  the  war  that  he  was  most  pleasantly 
impressed  with  Captain  Wirz  as  an  officer,  and  so  re- 
ported to  the  Federal  authorities,  but  as  he  heard  noth- 
ing from  this  report  supposed  it  suffered  the  fate  of 
other   papers   belonging  to   the   office   of  the   surgeon 


He  further  said,  "I  was  present  at  Wirz's  trial  and 
can  confirm  every  statement  you  made  in  your  address 
at  New  Orleans  as  to  the  unfairness  of  the  proceedings, 


and  shall  never  cease  to  have  a  contempt  for  the  pres- 
ident and  judge  advocate  of  that  court  martial  for  their 
efforts  to  intimidate  the  witnesses  and  prevent  the  truth, 
and  for  the  disrespect  shown  to  Wirz's  only  attorney, 
Louis  Schade."  » 

A  telegram  came  to  Athens,  Ga.,  for  Gen.  Howell 
Cobb  to  come  to  Washington  City  in  order  to  testify 
against  Capt.  Wirz.  Gen.  Howell  Cobb  replied,  his  testi- 
mony would  all  be  in  favor  of  Capt.  Wirz.  The  answer 
came  from  Stanton  there  would  be  no  need  then  for  him 
to  come. 

9.  For  saying  Mrs.  Suratt's  death  was  unjust  and 
illegal. 

See  Reverdy  Johnson's  statement  to  the  Committee  in 
charge  of  trial. 

10.  For  saying  Lincoln  took  an  oath  that  if  Lee  was 
driven  out  of  Maryland  he  would  free  the  slaves. 

See  Barnes'  Popular  History,  p.  531. 

11.  For  saying  there  were  more  than  300,000  slave 
holders  in  the  Northern  army  and  only  200,000  slave 
holders  in  the  Southern  army. 

See  "Truths  of  History."— T.  K.  Oglesby,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

12.  For  saying  Sam  Davis  was  hanged  without  evi- 
dence to  convict  him  as  a  spy. 

See  testimony  as  given  by  Col.  James  Sample  of  the 
National  Soldiers'  Home,  Tenn.,  in  article  on  Sam  Davis. 

13.  For  saying  Gen.  Lee  freed  his  slaves  before  the 
war. 

See  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  "Robert  E.  Lee,  The 
Southerner."    Extract  given  below. 

"Lee  had  no  illustion  respecting  slavery.  He  saw  its 
evils  with  an  eye  as  clear  as  Wendell  Phillips.  He  set 
forth  his  view  in  favor  of  emancipation  in  as  positive 
terms  as  Lincoln  ever  employed.  He  manumitted  all 
the  slaves  he  owned  in  his  own  right  before  the  war,  and 
within  a  week  after  the  emancipation  proclamation  he 
manumitted  all  the  negroes  received  by  him  from  the 
Custis  estate,  having  previous  to  that  time  made  his 
arrangement  to  do  so  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Custis  will.  The  slaves  owned  by  Mrs.  Lee  he 
manumitted  in  1862,  or  in  January,  1863.  In  fact  it 
is  a  curious  commentary  on  the  motives  connected  with 


the  war  that  while  Lee  had  set  his  slaves  free,  Grant 
is  said  to  have  continued  in  the  possession  of  slaves 
until  they  were  emancipated  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States." 

14.  For  saying  that  Massachusetts  did  not  sell  us  our 
first  slaves.  They  were  brought  to  Jamestown  by  a  Dutch 
ship  sailing  an  English  flag  in  1619,  before  the  May- 
flower had  sailed. 

George  Bancroft,  America's  greatest  historian.  Vol. 
I,  p.  125. 

Lyon  Gardiner  Tyler,  Virginia's  authority  on  Colonial 
Records,  "South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation."  Vol  I. 

William  C.  P.  Breckenridge  of  Ky.  "South  in  the 
Building  of  the  Nation."  Vol.  IX,  p.  424. 

John  Rolfe — "Dutch  Man  of  Warre  sold  us  twenty 
negars." 

White  slaves  and  Indians  were  indentured — Africans 
were  not. 

15.  For  saying  that  Brooks  used  a  vulcanized  rubber 
cane  in  the  Sumner-Brooks  controversy. 

Gen.  James  G.  Holmes,  Charleston,  S.  C,  has  a  cravat 
slide  made  of  the  broken  piece  of  the  cane.  It  was  given 
him  by  Mrs.  Brooks,  the  wife  of  Preston  Brooks,  of  S.  C. 
It  is  vulcanized  rubber. 

16.  For  saying  Sherman  did  burn  Columbia,  S.  ft, 
in  spite  of  the  evidence  recorded  in  the  "Official  Decis- 
ion of  Commission ' '  appointed  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  settle  claims  of  23  cotton  owners  suing  U.  S. 
for  cotton  destroyed  when  Columbia  was  burned. 

See  Dr.  D.  H.  Trezevant's  "Burning  of  Columbia." 
Gen.  Sherman  and  his  aide-de-camp  Capt.  Nichols  both 
admitted  the  testimony  there  given. 

See  "Who  Burnt  Columbia?"  by  Jas.  G.  Gibbs;  show- 
ing that  the  testimony  of  such  men  as  William  Gilmore 
Sims,  Dr.  D.  H.  Trezevant,  E.  J.  Scott,  J.  Wood  David- 
son, Mother  Superior  of  the  Ursilline  Convent,  Dr.  John 
LeConte,  and  others  of  like  unquestioned  integrity  of 
character  was  rejected  and  as  in  Wirz  and  Mrs.  Sur- 
att's trials  this  trial  was  also  unjust  to  the  South. 

17.  For  saying  John  Yates  Beall  was  hanged  unjustly 
as  a  spy. 

See  "Memoirs  of  John  Yates  Beall,"  Pubs.  John 
Lovell,  St.  Nicholas  St.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Witnesses  in  favor  of  commuting  his  sentence  not  al- 
lowed to  testify. 


The  Origin  of  the  Children  of  the  Confederacy 

The  Children  of  the  Confederacy  was  first  suggested 
by  the  Mary  Curtis  Lee  Chapter,  U.  D.  C,  Alexandria, 
Va.,  March,  1S96. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Appich  first  snggested  the  organization 
and  she  and  Miss  Lloyd  was  the  Committee  appointed 
to  organize  the  Auxiliary.  It  was  organized  April,  1896, 
by  Mrs.  Appich. 

The  letters  of  incorporation  were  taken  out  by  Mrs. 
Appich,  May  6,  1897,  and  the  Auxiliary  named  Arthur 
Herbert — the  first  Auxiliary  of  Children  of  the  Confede- 
racy. In  Feb.  1898,  Miss  Lloyd  organized  "The  Mary 
Curtis  Lee  Children  of  the  Confederacy,"  and  had  it 
incorporated,  then  Miss  Lloyd  later  organized  the  Jef- 
ferson Davis  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.— (Mrs.  E.  H.  O'Brien), 
Alexandria,  Va.,  Jan.  17,  1916. 

Alexandria,  Va., 

May  5,  1897. __ 
Mrs.  H.  D.  Appich,  Pres., 

Children  of  the  Confederacy, 
Dear  Mrs.  Appich, — 

The  members  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  wish  to  thank 
you  for  your  very  acceptable  present  of  $5.00  received 
by  them  through  your  President  at  their  last  meeting. 

They  appreciate  the  gift  and  feel  that  its  your  desire 
to  assist  them  in  the  marking  of  Confederate  graves  (thus 
perpetuating  their  names  and  deeds)  that  when  they  are 
called  hence  you,  the  Children,  will  step  forward  and 
take  up  the  work  they  are  doing,  ever  remembering  that 
this  is  a  cause  that  will  go  down  from  one  generation  to 
another  with  veneration  and  pride. 

The  Auxiliary  extend  to  you  an  invitation  to  assist 
them  in  decorating  the  Monument,  Mound,  and  graves 
on  our  Memorial  Day,  May  24,  1897. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Creighton, 

Corresponding  Secy. 

Copy  of  letter  sent  by 

Mrs.  0  'Brien  to  Historian  General 

Jan.  17,  1916. 

Minutes  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Children  of  the  Con- 
federacy after  the  Letters  of  incorporation  had  been  rer 
ceived  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  D.  H.  Appich, 
May  17,  1897. 

Those  present  were: 
Georgia  Hudson,  Mildred  Ficklin, 

Maggie  Hammond,  Maude  Lillian  Jasper, 

Esther  Sullivan,  Jean  Brent, 

Nettie  Savage,  Bebecca  Uhler, 

James  Luckett,  Nellie  Todd, 

Chas.  Hines,  Katie  Uhler, 

Nannie  Meeks,  Nellie  Pettitt, 

Lola  Ellis,  Pearl  Sullivan, 

Frankie  Ellis,  Russell  Rittenous, 

Josephine  Jasper,  Elizabeth  Appich, 


Sarah  Sullivan, 
Julia  Hautzmore, 
Regenald  Tatsapaugh, 
Harvey  Atkinson, 
,  Hattie  Creighton, 

George  Creighton. 

The  election  of  officers  then  took  place — 
Miss  K.  G.  Uhler— President. 
Miss  Ada  Jasper — Vice-President. 
Mr.  Harvey  Atkinson,  Recording  Secretary. 
Miss  Julia  Alexander — Treasuer. 
Miss  Georgia  Hudson — Historian. 

A  letter  from  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  thanking  them 
for  their  contribution  to  the  "Marker  Fund"  was  read 
and  an  invitation  given  to  assist  in  Memorial  Day  exer- 
cises May  24,  which  was  accepted  by  a  rising  vote.  Upon 
motion  it  was  determined  to  name  the  Chapter,  Arthur 
Herbert,  Chapter  No.  1. 

A  Committee  of  four  was  appointed  to  assist  the  Wo- 
man's Auxiliary  on  Memorial  Day. 
Miss  Hattie  Creighton, 
Miss  Pearl  Sullivan, 
Miss  Esther  Sullivan, 
Miss  Ada  Jasper. 
The  Meeting  then  adjourned. 

Mrs.  D.  H.  Appich, 
Temporary  Secretary. 

The  Maiy  Custic  Lee  Chapter  of  Children  of  the  Con- 
federacy was  incorporated  Feb.  17,  1898. 
Charters  Granted  : — 

Arthur  Herbert — Chapter  1.  Alexandria,  Va.,  March 
15,  1898. 

Alabama  Chapter  C.  of  C,  No.  2.  Camden,  Alabama. 
March  18,  1898. 

See  Memorial  Edition  of  Ba/nner  for — 

Origin  of  Memorial  Day. 

Origin  of  Cross  of  Honor. 

Origin  of  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

Origin  of  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

Origin  of  the  U.  D.  C.  Badge. 

Origin  of  U.  C.  V.  and  S.  C.  V. 

Origin  of  Ladies  Memorial  Association. 

Origin  of  Ladies  Aid  Society. 

Origin  of  Scholarship  U.  D.  C. 

Origin  of  U.  D.  C.  Medal  Essay  Contest. 

Origin  of  Georgia  Division,  U.  D.  C. 

Origin  of  Georgia  Children  of  the  Confederacy. 

Origin  of  Young  Women  of  the  Confederacy. 

PRICE  COPY  10  CTS.— Order  from  M.  Rutherford, 
Pres.  Ladies  Memorial  Association,  Athens,  Ga. 

The  first  Memorial  Address  ever  delivered  in  the  United 
States  in  honor  of  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  war  between 
the  States  was  delivered  by  Hon.  J.  N.  Ramsey,  Columbus, 
Ga.,  April  26,  1866. 


Sidney  Lanier 

Feb.  3,  1842— Sept.  6,  1881. 

Monument  to  be  erected  in  Lanier's  Native  State,  Geor- 
gia, by  the  Children  of  the  South. 

The  Macon  Telegraph  suggested  that  a  monument  to 
the  South 's  greatest  poet  be  erected  by  the  Children  of 
the  South,  and  that  the  monument  be  erected  in  his  native 
State,  Georgia — and  in  his  native  city,  Macon.  This  sug- 
gestion is  timely.  Too  long  have  we  allowed  the  spot 
where  this  great  poet  lies  to  remain  unmarked.  It  is 
now  suggested  by  the  Historian  General  that  a  Musical. 
Conservatory  be  his  Monument,  and  free  scholarship 
granted  to  those  gifted  in  music,  yet  unable  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  now  offered  to  fit  them- 
selves for  teachers. 

This  suggestion  seems  peculiarly  appropriate  as  Sidney 
Lanier  was  musieian  as  well  as  poet.  He  was  considered 
"the  finest  flute  player  in  the  world,"  and  is  said  to  have 
excelled  as  a  violinist. 

This  monument  would  be  a  monument  to  the  living 
as  well  as  to  the  dead. 

His  birthday  is  Feb.  3.  May  we  not  lay  the  corner- 
stone of  that  building  on  his  next  birthday  anniversary 
Feb.  3,  1917? 

Let  every  community  plan  a.  Lanier  Day,  Sept.  6,  the 
anniversary  of  his  death  to  plan  for  this  monument. 

Arrange  a  beautiful  program  of  music  and  have 
Lanier  poems  recited  and  read.  Have  a  sketch  of  his  life 
read  with  thanksgiving  for  such  a  life  and  pledges  taken 
to  begin  Hie  work. 

Plan  to  have  every  child  in  the  South  give  10  cents  to 
the  cause  so  that  it  may  truly  he  a  gift  from  the  children 
in  honor  of  the  South' s  greatest  poet,  and  the  names  of 
each  child  engraved  on  a  plate  to  be  inserted  somewhere 
in  the  walls  of  the  building. 

Monuments  to  the  Confederate  Soldier 

More  monuments  have  been  erected  to  the  Confederate 
soldiers  or  the  cause  for  which  he  fought  than  has  ever 
been  erected  to  any  other  soldier  of  any  other  land  or 
for  any  other  cause.  And  when  the  Stone  Mountain 
Memorial  shall  be  completed  it  will  place  the  greatest 
monument  ever  erected  in  history  to  commemorate  the 
Confederate  Cause. 

The  Historian  General  is  anxious  to  secure  statistics 
in  regard  to  all  monuments  erected  to  this  cause,  especial- 
ly those  erected  prior  to  1875  by  the  Memorial  Associa- 
tions or  by  any  other  organizations.  It  is  important  that 
date  of  erection  and  inscription  be  given,  so  that  priority 
may  be  truthfully  recorded. 


The  record  now  stands  by  date  of  erection — as  to  prio- 
rity to  1875. 

Cheraw,  S.  C,  June,  1867. 

Romney,  W.  Va.,  September  28,  1867. 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  1868. 


Fayetteville,  N.  C,  1868. 

Griffin,  Ga.,  1869. 

Richmond,  Va.,  (Hollywood)  1869. 

Lynchburg,  Va.,  1869. 

Liberty,  Miss.,  1871. 

Athens,  Ga.,  1872. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  1872. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  1873. 

Columbus,  Miss.,  1873. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  1874. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  1875. 

The  first  monument  to  Unknown  Dead  was  in  Win- 
chester, Va.,  1887. 

The  first  monument  erected  by  Children  of  the  Con- 
federacy is  claimed  by  South  Carolina  and  Georgia — 
Date  of  erection  desired. 

This  information  will  be  placed  in  Vol.  XII.,  U.  D.  C. 
History — Avith  history  of  erection  accompanied  by  photo- 
graphs or  post  cards  of  the  monuments. 

Honor  the  Poets  and  Writers  of  the  South. 

Teach  the  children  to  honor  Southern  writers  by  pre- 
paring programs  to  be  given  on  their  birthdays,  with 
sketches  of  their  lives  and  accompanied  with  Southern 
songs.  This  will  make  them  familiar  with  literary  men 
and  their  work.  Too  little  attention  is  given  today  to 
literary  culture  in  our  schools. 

Suggestions  : 
January —    Paul  Hamilton  Hayne, 

Edgar  Allan  Poe, 

James  Ryder  Randall. 
February —  Sidney  Lanier, 

Theodore  O'Hara. 
March—       James  Barron  Hope, 

John  Banister  Tabb. 
April —         Henry  Grady, 

Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb. 
May —  John  James  Audubon, 

Patrick  Henry. 
June —  Irwin  Russell, 

Jefferson  Davis, 

"Winnie  Davis. 
July —  Alexander  B.  Meek, 

Alexander  Doniphan, 

"The  Xenophon  of  America." 
August —      Francis  Scott  Key, 

Father  Ryan. 
September — Richard  Henry  Wilde, 

John  Laurens. 
October —     Philip  Pendleton  Cooke, 

John  Pendleton  Kennedy. 
November — Robert  Y.  Hayne, 

James  M.  Legare. 
December —  Joel  Chandler  Harris, 

Henry  Timrod, 

Albert  Pike. 


Origin  of  the  "Bonny  Blue  Flag" 

Harry  McCarthy,  a  Confederate  soldier  and  an  Irish 
eommedian,  appeared  on  the  stage  of  the  Academy  of 
Music  in  New  Orleans  in  September,  1861,  and  sang  a 
song  which  he  had  written.  The  house  was  filled  with 
Confederate  soldiers  from  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Tex- 
as on  their  way  to  the  battle  front.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  sister,  Marion,  who,  in  honor  of  the  Texans  pres- 
ent, bore  in  her  hand  a  large  flag  of  dark  blue  silk  with 
one  white  star  in  the  center.  Then  McCarthy  sang  his 
"Bonny  Blue  Flag"  which  brought  to  the  soldiers  the 
memory  of  home  so  vividly  that  they  could  not  repress 
their  feelings.  They  yelled,  they  waved  their  hats,  they 
jumped  upon  the  seats,  and  the  excitement  became  so 
great  that  the  police  had  to  be  called  in  to  check  it. 
McCarthy  had  first  sung  it  at  his  home  in  Jackson,  Miss. 

"When  General  Butler  was  in  command  at  New  Orleans 
he  issued  an  order  that  any  man,  woman,  or  child  that 
sang  that  song,  whistled  or  played  it,  should  be  fined 
twenty-five  dollars.  He  had  A.  E.  Blaekmar,  the  publish- 
er of  the  music,  arrested,  fined  him  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  ordered  every  copy  of  the  song  destroyed;  but 
"Bonny  Blue  Flag"  was  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  and 
could  not  be  destroyed.  It  was  sung  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  from  the  night  Mc- 
Carthy sang  it,  it  became  the  Marsellaise  of  the  South. 

Mrs.  Annie  Chambers-Ketchum,  of  Kentucky,  wrote 
other  words  to  the  music,  and  for  this  reason  it  has  been 
said  she  claimed  to  have  written  the  original  song. 

Blank  Form  for  Banner  Contest 

Use  authorized  size  paper,  7x9  1-4  if  for  Historian 
General. 

If  for  State  Historian 's  volumes,  use  paper  authorized 
by  State  Historian. 
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Patiotism 

Are  we  teaching  the  children  to  be  patriots?  Are  we 
teaching  them  to  love  their  country  and  their  country's 
flag?  Are  we  teaching  them  to  love  their  native  state, 
and  to  try  to  make  it  great?  Are  we  teaching  them  to 
be  loyal  to  the  South  and  to  the  things  for  which  the 
South  stands  ?  Are  we  teaching  them  to  esteem  as  their 
greatest  heritage  their  descent  from  Confederate  heroes? 
If  we  are  not  teaching  these  things,  we  are  failing  to 
do  our  duty. 

The  Colonial  days  were  days  of  adventure  and  de- 
manded patriotism  with  great  faith  and  trust  in  God; 
the  Revolutionary  days  were  days  of  oppression  and 
demanded  patriotism  with  human  endurance;  the  "War 
between  the  States  were  days  of  injustice  and  demanded 
patriotism  with  adherence  to  principle  and  steadfast 
courage ;  the  Reconstruction  days  were  days  of  bitter- 
ness, persecution  and  humiliation  and  demanded  patriot- 
ism with  prudence,  patience,  forbearance,  forgiveness 
and  Christian  charity ;  the  present  day  is  a  day  of  great 
opportunity  and  demands  patriotism  with  loyalty  to  God, 
love  for  our  fellowman,  temperance  and  great  moral 
courage.  It  is  a  day  when  the  hearts  of  all  are  crying 
out  for  peace,  therefore  all  should  do  the  things  which 
make  for  peace.  God  grant  that  peace  may  soon  be 
established  in  the  hearts  of  all. 

Contest  for  Loving  Cup 

Mrs.  S.  E.  F.  Rose  of  West  Point,  Miss.,  again  offers 
the  Loving  Cup  for  best  essay  on  some  given  subject  con- 
nected with  the  South 's  history. 

Subject  in  1913 — "The  Women  of  the  Confederacy." 

Won  by  South  Carolina. 
Subject  in  1914 — "The  Women  of  the  Confederacy." 

Won  by  Tennessee. 
Subject  in  1915— "The  Ku  Klux  Kim." 

Won  by  Arkansas. 
The  subject  selected  for  1916  is  "The  Misrepresenta- 
tions of  Jefferson  Davis  in  History  and  Fiction." 
The  rules  will  be  the  same  as  last  year. 

RULES. 

1.  Essay  must  not  be  over  2,000  words. 

2.  It  must  be  typewritten. 

3.  It  must  have  fictitious  signature  attached  and  real 
name  enclosed  in  sealed  envelope  with  fictitious  signa- 
ture on  outside  accompanying  essay. 

4.  The  essay  will  not  be  judged  by  rhetorical  finish 
but  according  to  historical  data. 

Only  the  two  best  essays  from  each  Division  or  Chap- 
ter, where  no  Division  exists,  can  be  sent  for  prize  out 
of  the  entire  number  submitted  to  State  Historian. 

The  essay  must  be  sent  to  Historian  General  sixty  (60) 
days  before  convention. 


Where  the  South  Leads. 

The  United  States  Flag  was  designed  by  a  committee, 
George  Washington  of  Virginia,  chairman,  in  1777. 
George  Washington  suggested  it  and  the  design  was  taken 
from  the  Washington  Coat  of  Arms. 

The  first  time  the  Flag  was  floated  at  sea  was  Nov.  1, 
1777  on  the  "Ranger"  commanded  by  John  Paul  Jones 
of  Virginia.  The  same  day  that  Congress  passed  the  reso- 
lution to  adopt  the  flag,  Capt.  John  Paul  Jones  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  "Ranger." 

The  flag  that  floated  first  at  sea  was  made  by  five  young 
ladies  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire: 

Misses  Mary  Langdon,  Augusta  Pierce,  Carolina 
Chandler,  Dorothy  Hall,  Helen  Leavey. 

The  flag  was  made  of  pieces  of  silk  "slices  from  their 
best  silk  gowns."  It  was  presented  in  Boston  on  July 
4,  1777,  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, which  was  written  by  Thomas  Jefferson  of 
Va. 

When  the  "Ranger"  ai-rived  in  France  after  a  voyage 
of  32  days,  carrying  the  news  of  Burgoyne's  surrender 
to  the  King  of  France,  she  sailed  through  the  French 
fleet  and  this  United  States  flag  received  the  first  salute 
by  a  foreign  naval  power — this  was  Feb.  14,  1778  in 
Brest  Roads,  and  John  Paul  Jones  of  Va.  was  her  com- 
mander. 

Remember,  too,  that  our  flag  floated  over  the  "Ranger" 
when  she  defeated  the  ' '  Drake, ' '  the  ' '  Bon  Homme  Rich- 
ard" and  when  she  conquered  the  "Serapis." 

"When  John  Paul  Jones  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  1781  he  found  Miss  Langdon  in  Philadelphia.  He  told 
her  it  had  been  the  desire  of  his  heart  to  bring  that  flag 
back  to  America  and  present  it  to  her.  "But,  Miss 
Mary,"  lie  said,  "I  couldn't  bear  to  strip  it  from  the 
poor  old  ship  in  her  last  agony,  nor  could  I  deny  to  my 
dead  on  her  decks,  who  had  given  their  lives  to  keep  it 
flying,  the  glory  of  taking  it  with  them. ' ' 

"You  were  right,  commodore,"  said  Miss  Langdon, 
' '  that  flag  is  just  where  we  wish  it  to  be — flying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  over  the  only  ship  that  ever  sunk  in 
victory." 

It  .was  Francis  Scott  Key  of  Maryland  who  wrote  our 
National  Anthem,  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

It  was  George  Washington  of  Virginia  who  was  our 
First  President. 

Is  not  Woodrow  Wilson  of  Virginia  our  President 
today? 

The  Origin  of  the  Flag 

On  Saturday,  June  14,  1777  the  following  resolution 
was  presented  to  Congress  and  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  states  be  thir- 
teen stripes,  alternate  white  and  red ;  that  the  Union  be 
thirteen  stars  white  in  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new 
constellation." 


This  was  the  first  legislative  action  taken  by  congress 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  flag,  and  it  was  done 
eleven  months,  and  ten  days  after  the  declaration  of 
independence.  *• 

When  the  representatives  from  the  colonies  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  a  number  of  make-shifts  for 
flags  were  used.  Many  felt  they  were  not  really  fighting 
for  secession  but  freedom  from  misgovernment  and  in- 
sisted upon  using  the  Union  Jack  of  the  English  flag 
upon  these  make-shift  flags. 

Various  attempts  were  made  later  to  design  a  flag. 
It  will  possibly  never  be  known  who  really  designed  our 
National  Flag.  The  records  of  Congress  are  silent  on 
the  subject,  and  there  is  no  mention  or  suggestion  in 
any  of  the  voluminous  correspondence  or  diaries  public 
or  private  that  have  been  published. 

Mr.  John  Fow,  who  made  a  very  careful  and  exhaus- 
tive examination  of  the  subject,  especially  as  regards  the 
claims  of  those  who  assert  that  they  designed  or  helped 
to  design  the  first  American  flag,  says: 

"Three  individuals,  all  women,  claim  or  had  claimed 
for  them  the  distinction  of  having  contrived  and  made 
the  American  flag." 

One  Miss  Elizabeth  Montgomery  says  she  made  the 
flag  and  designed  it  and  that  this  flag  floated  on  her 
father's  brig  Nancy  July,  1776.  But  as  the  American 
archives  show  that  the  Nancy  was  destroyed  June  29, 
1776  this  does  away  with  her  claim.  Mrs.  Caroline  T. 
Purdy,  of  Baltimore,  claims  that  her  grandmother  Re- 
becca Young  made  the  first  flag  of  the  Revolution,  but 
as  no  copy  of  that  flag  exists  and  no  one  living  to  testify 
to  this  fact  and  no  one  knows  what  flag  she  considered 
the  first,  her  claim  is  not  credited. 

The  claim  of  Mrs.  Betsy  Ross  seems  to  be  the  strongest 
and  yet  when  Mr.  Fow  examined  the  testimonials  it  was 
only  what  her  descendants  could  tell  from  memory — no 
proofs  to  substantiate  this  claim. 

Betsy  Ross,  nee  Griscom,  was  bom  on  New  Year's 
day,  Jan.  1,  1751.  Her  father  was  a  Quaker,  one  of  the 
designers  of  Independence  Hall  at  Philadelphia.  When 
she  was  twenty-one  she  married  an  upholsterer,  John 
Ross,  and  she  helped  him  in  his  daily  work.  It  was 
fortunate  that  she  learned  to  carry  on  this  work,  for  her 
husband,  John  Ross,  was  called  to  military  duty  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  and  died  very  soon  of  an 
injury  he  received  while  guarding  some  stores  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

She  was  thus  left  a  widow  at  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
but  faithfully  kept  her  little  store  to  the  end  of  her  life. 
One  day  in  June,  1777  George  Washington  came  into  her 
store  and  said  he  had  been  appointed  on  a  committee  to 
select  a  flag  for  the  Union.  He  told  her  he  had  thought 
of  using  the  idea  suggested  by  the  stripes  on  his  family 
coat  of  arms  and  came  in  to  ask  her  if  she  could  make  a 
six-pointed  star  to  represent  the  colonies,  as  he  did  not 
care  to  have  the  stars  the  same  as  on  his  family's  coat  of 
arms.    She  suggested  that  a  five  pointed  star  would  be 


much  better  but  Washington  said  it  would  be  difficult 
to  cut,  and  with  that  she  quickly  folded  the  paper  and  cut 
with  ease  a  five-pointed  star.  Then  "Washington  later 
had  her  to  make  the  flag  which  it  is  thought  the  com- 
mittee designed,  but  which  Washington  must  have  had  a 
large  share  in  the  designing,  and  so  well  did  Betsy  Ross 
do  the  work  that  she  became  the  official  maker  of  flags 
for  the  government.  She  after  this  married  twice,  Capt. 
Ashburn  and  then  John  Claypole. 

It  was  her  husband's  uncle  Col.  George  Ross,  one  of 
the  singers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  who,  being 
a  member  of  the  flag  committee,  had  directed  George 
Washington  to  Betsy  Ross'  store  to  get  her  to  cut  the 
stars. 

The  design  was  13  stripes  alternately  red  and  white, 
a  blue  field  with  13  stars  on  it,  the  upper  corner  to  the 
left,  and  the  stars  were  arranged  in  a  circle. 

When  Vermont  and  Kentucky  came  in  as  states  another 
resolution  became  necessary  to  add  two  more  stars.  This 
was  done  May  1,  1795.  Now  this  flag  with  the  15  stars 
was  the  one  that  floated  over  Fort  McHenry  and  in- 
spired Francis  Scott  Key  to  write  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner. ' ' 

So  many  states  later  came  in  that  they  realized  it 
would  mean  a  change  every  year' possibly  in  the  flag,  so 
they  appointed  a  new  committee  with  Peter  H.  Wendover 
as  chairman  to  change  the  flag  design.  He  insisted  upon 
keeping  the  same  flag  and  only  adding  a  new  star  as  a 
state  was  added,  and  while  this  was  strongly  opposed  he 
carried  his  point  and  on  April  4,  1818  Congress  enacted 
it  and  it  became  a  law.  The  circle  was  changed  when  it 
became  too  large  and  the  stars  placed  in  rows  as  we 
now  have  them.  A  new  star  to  be  added  on  the  4th  of 
July  of  the  year  in  which  the  state  is  admitted.  There 
are  now  48  states  so  that  means  a  flag  should  have  48 
stars  to  be  an  authorized  flag.  There  are  the  thirteen 
stripes  and  stars  representing  the  13  original  colonies. 
The  red  tells  us  to  be  brave — yes,  brave  as  our  fore- 
fathers were.  The  blue  tells  us  to  be  true— yes,  true 
and  loyal  to  our  country  and  to  our  country's  flag.  The 
white  tells  us  to  be  pure — yes,  pure  as  patriots  should  be 
pure — no  taint  of  bribery  or  corruption. 

It  is  said  that  the  great-granddaughter  of  Betsy  Ross 
is  still  selling  in  the  East  wing  of  Independence  Hall, 
tiny  flags  like  the  original  with  13  stars. 

The  Seal  of  the  United  States 

When  a  Seal  had  to  be  designed  and  submitted  for 
adoption  Thomas  Jefferson  of  Virginia  and  John  Adams 
of  Massachusetts  were  placed  upon  that  committee. 

The  E  Pluribus  Unum  was  suggested  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. The  design  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  George  Wash- 
ington's  head  was  put  on  it. 

The  spread  eagle  bears  on  its  breast  a  shield  with  the 
13  stripes  on  it,  taking  the  idea  of  stripes  and  stars  from 
the  Washington  Coat  of  Arms  as  was  the  Flag.  Above 
the  head  of  the  eagle  is  a  cluster  of  13  stars.  The  eagle 
holds  in  its  right  talon  an  olive  branch  of  13  leaves  and 
13  berries.  In  its  left  talon  he  holds  13  arrows.  In  its 
beak  is  a  ribbon  bearing  the  words  E  Pluribus  Unum. 


Around  the  cluster  of  stars  a  golden  light  is  breaking, 
which  seems  symbolic  of  the  wonderful  progress  our 
country  has  made. 

The  reverse  side  was  suggested  to  John  Adams  by 
Sir  John  Prestwich,  an  eminent  English  antiquary.  It 
is  associated  with  the  mysticism  of  ancient  Egypt  and 
its  history  is  weird  and  fascinating. 

"THE  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER." 

Oh!  say,  can  you  see  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 

What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming? 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  through  the  perilous 
fight 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched,  were  so  gallantly  stream- 
ing! 

And  the  rocket's  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air, 
Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still 
there; 

O!  say,  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave, 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave? 

On  that  shore  dimly  seen  through  the  midst  of  the  deep, 
Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  reposes, 
What  is  that  which  the  breeze  o'er  the  towering  steep, 
As  it  fitfully,  now  conceals,  now  discloses? 

Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first  beam, 
In  full  glory  reflected,  now  shines  on  the  stream; 
'Tis  the  star-spangled  banner,  O,  long  may  it  wave, 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

And  where  is  that  band  who  so  vauntingly  swore, 

That  the  havoc  of  war,  and  the  battle's  confusion, 
A  home  and  a  country  should  leave  us  no  more? 

Their  blood  has  washed  out  their  foul  footstep's  pollution. 
No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave, 
From  the  terror  of  flight  or  the  gloom  of  the  grave; 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  doth  wave, 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

Oh!  thus  be  it  ever  when  freedom  shall  stand, 

Between  their  loved  homes  and  the  war's  desolation, 
Blest  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  heaven-rescued  land 
Praise  the  power  that  has  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation. 
Then  conquer  we  must  when  our  cause  it  is  just, 
And  this  be  our  motto,  "In  God  is  our  trust" — 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave, 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  children  in  the  schools 
should  be  taught  to  sing  our  National  Anthem  and  to 
rise  whenever  it  is  sung.  The  same  should  be  true  of 
Dixie. 

Author  of  "The  Star- Spangled  Banner" 

FRANCIS  SCOTT  KEY 
1779-1843. 
Francis  Scott  Key  was  born  at  Frederick,  Maryland, 
in  1779,  and  died  near  Washington  City  in  1843.  The 
old  home  in  which  he  died  (in  that  part  of  the  city  now 
known  as  Georgetown)  is  still  pointed  out.  His  college 
education  was  completed  at  St.  John's,  Annapolis.  He 
studied  law  under  an  uncle,  Philip  Barton  Key,  and 
began  to  practice  in  Frederick  county,  where  he  became 
a  well  known  lawyer  of  the  day.  He  later  moved  to 
Washington,  and  was  made  district  attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  He  married  in  1802,  Miss  Mary  Taloc 
Lloyd. 


His  literary  reputation  rests  chiefly  upon  his  poem, 
The  Star- Spangled  Banner,  although  he  wrote  many 
short  poems,  which  in  1857  were  edited  after  his  death 
by  Chief  Justice  Taney. 

The  circumstances  which  led  Key  to  write  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,  which  has  become  our  American  Na- 
tional Anthem,  are  very  interesting.  During  the  war 
of  1812,  Dr.  William  Beanes,  a  friend  of  his,  was  taken 
prisoner.  Admiral  Cockburn  was  in  command  of  the 
British  fleet,  and  was  threatening  to  lay  waste  Baltimore, 
Washington  and  Annapolis.  The  first  object  of  this 
vindictive  threat  was  Washington,  the  capital.  He 
landed  his  forces  at  Benedict's  on  the  Patuxent,  then 
marched  through  Nottingham  and  Marlborough.  Dr. 
Beanes  was  a  resident  of  the  latter  place.  Several  of- 
ficers were  quartered  at  his  home,  and  while  they  were 
unwelcome  guests  he  treated  them  very  courteously.  The 
Americans  were  defeated  by  Ross,  who  burned  all  the 
public  buildings  in  Washington.  Francis  Scott  Key,  a 
young  aide-de-camp,  was  in  charge  of  the  American 
forces  at  that  place.  Ross,  fearing  that  an  army  was 
being  entrenched  in  his  rear,  felt  it  wise  to  withdraw 
his  troops  by  forced  marches  from  the  capital,  but  a 
storm  unexpectedly  drove  the  British  from  the  town,  and 
the  Americans  were  deceived  and  supposed  they  were  re- 
treating. Dr.  Beanes  with  friends  was  celebrating  this 
supposed  retreat  when  some  British  stragglers  stopping 
at  his  spring  for  water  were  seized  and  confined  by  the 
Doctor.  One  escaped  and  reported  the  matter  to  the 
British  cavalry,  who  rode  at  once  to  release  the  other 
prisoners,  and  rousing  Dr.  Beanes  from  his  bed  at  night 
bore  him  captive  to  Admiral  Cockburn.  Every  one  sup- 
posed, of  course,  that  he  would  be  hanged,  and  doubtless 
he  would  have  been  but  for  the  intervention  of  his  friend 
Francis  Scott  Key,  who  went  at  once  to  President  Madi- 
son and  begged  permission  to  attempt  his  release.  He 
was  given  the  vessel  "Baltimore"  with  a  flag  of  truce. 
This  vessel  was  commanded  by  John  S.  Skinner.  Admiral 
Cockburn  was  told  that  Dr.  Beanes  had  not  only  treated 
the  British  officers  who  were  his  guests  with  great  courte- 
sy, but  had  given  medical  aid  and  skilful  treatment  to 
the  enemy's  wounded  at  Bladensburg.  When  this  was 
learned  Cockburn  released  the  prisoner,  but  refused  to 
let  Key's  vessel  return  until  special  permission  had  been 
granted.  It  was  learned  that  the  reason  for  this  deten- 
tion was  the  threatened  bombardment  of  Fort  Henry 
that  very  night.  Cockburn  thought  the  capture  of  the 
fort  would  be  a  very  easy  matter.  One  may  imagine  how 
excited  Key,  Skinner  and  Beanes  were  as  they  watched 
the  firing  and  how  greatly  distressed  they  were  when 
they  discovered  that  the  forty -two  pound  guns  with  which 
the  fort  was  armed  could  not  reach  the  British  fleet,  but 
every  time  fell  short  of  it.  Key  knew  that  the  fate  of 
Washington  would  be  the  fate  of  his  beloved  ''Balti- 
more, ' '  and  his  heart  sank  within  him.  He  was  particu- 
larly concerned  because  his  sister's  husband,  Judge 
Nicholson,  was  in  charge  of  the  fort.  When  night  came 
the  American  flag  still  waved  over  the  ramparts.  Would 
it  be  there  in  the  morning?  This  flag  was  believed  to 
have  been  forty  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide.  It  had 
fifteen  stripes,  each  two  feet  wide,  and  fifteen  five-point- 


ed stars — a  star  and  a  stripe  for  every  state  in  the  Union. 
The  firing  ceased  after  midnight,  which  meant,  they  sup- 
posed, that  the  fort  had  yielded.  Sleep  was  impossible. 
An  hour  later  the  firing  was  renewed.  When  dawn  came 
the  smoke  and  fog  obscured  the  fort,  but  by  seven  o  'clock 
a  rift  showed  the  flag  still  floating  and  hope  again  filled 
their  hearts.  Key  was  so  elated  that  he  drew  a  letter 
from  his  pocket  and  on  the  back  he  wrote  the  first  verse 
of  The  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

The  enemy  tried  to  steal  up  the  channel  and  by  a  ruse 
take  the  fort,  and  so  sure  were  they  of  the  success  that 
they  began  to  cheer  derisivly,  but  the  cheers  disclosed 
their  purpose  and  a  small  water  battery  unexpectedly 
opened  fire  upon  them  and  soon  put  them  to  flight.  In 
a  small  boat  which  took  these  Americans  ashore  Key 
finished  the  song,  which  he  read  to  his  brother-in-law 
that  night.  He  saw  its  merits  at  once  and  took  it  to 
Benjamin  Eades,  a  printer,  who  gave-it  to  one  of  his  ap- 
prentices in  the  office  with  directions  to  set  it  up  in  the 
form  of  a  handbill ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour  these  hand- 
bills were  scattered  all  over  the  town.  The  Baltimore 
American  reprinted  it,  and  it  was  set  to  the  tune  of 
"  Anacreon  in  Heaven."  It  was  called  "Defense  of  Fort 
McHenry, ' '  and  was  played  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans 
a  few  months  later.  No  other  nation  has  so  noble  an 
apostrophe  to  her  flag,  for  it  is  a  song  that  not  only 
breathes  patriotism  but  appeals  to  the  justice  of  God. 
Francis  Scott  Key  was  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  train- 
ing and  a  Christian  in  faith  and  conduct. 

John  Randolph  said  on  one  occasion  to  Key:  "Were 
I  Lord  Chancellor  I  would  make  you  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. ' ' 

(Copied  from  the  South  in  History  and  Literature, 
by  M.  Rutherford.) 

Monument  to  Francis  Scott  Key 

A  magnificient,  idealistic  memorial  of  Key,  in  marble 
and  bronze,  depicting  him  standing  in  the  sail  boat,  with 
an  oarsman,  saluting  the  flag,  held  upward  by  the  God- 
dess of  Liberty,  with  illustrations  in  bas-relief  of  the 
fort  and  fleet,  has  been  erected  upon  a  superb  site  in 
Baltimore.  In  San  Francisco,  a  $100,000  monument  to 
Key  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Golden  Gate,  through 
the  munificence  of  Lick,  the  one  who  gave  the  money  for 
Lick  Observatory. 

The  Origin  of  Flag  Day- 
June  14  has  been  made  a  National  Day  to  be  celebrated 
in  our  schools  for  teaching  the  children  to  honor  our 
flag.     It  was  June  14,  1777,  that  this  became  our  flag 
by  an  act  of  Congress. 

The  thought  is  timely  for  when  we  realize  the  influx 
of  foreign  blood  into  our  land,  at  a  rate  of  1,000,000  a 
year  before  the  European  war  began,  we  must  also  realize 
what  that  would  mean  if  these  foreigners  are  not  taught 
loyalty  to  our  United  States  government. 

As  June  14  falls  at  a  time  when  all  schools  are  closed, 
it  will  be  fitting  to  adopt  as  in  Georgia  April  11th,  for 
we  cannot  afford  to  let  our  schools  lose  this  valuable 
lesson  in  patriotism. 

ATHENS,  GA.,  the  first  to  have  municipal  Flag  Day. 


An  Appropriate  Exercise  for  Flag  Day. 

At  a  given  hour  the  pupils  assemble,  each  holding  in 
the  right  hand  a  small  flag.  The  signal  is  given  by  the 
teacher  and  all  rise.  A  large  flag  is  then  brought  forward 
to  the  teacher's  desk  and  as  it  is  received  from  the  hands 
of  the  flag  beai*er  the  military  salute  is  given. 

1.  The  right  hand  holding  the  flag  is  uplifted  to  fore- 
head palm  upward  and  held  there. 

2.  The  teacher  gives  the  signal  and  all  join  in  repeat- 
ing the  pledge. 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag,  and  to  the  nation  it 
represents.  One  nation  indivisible  with  liberty  and 
justice  to  all." 

3.  "When  the  words  "to  my  flag"  are  reached  the 
right  hand  is  extended  and  that  position  maintained 
until  pledge  is  finished  when  hand  drops  to  side. 

4.  The  music  begins  and  the  ' '  Star  Spangled  Banner ' ' 
or  "My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee"  is  sung. 

5.  At  the  close  of  each  stanza  the  flag  is  waved. 

6.  The  teacher  presents  the  large  flag  to  the  flag-bear- 
er and  as  he  returns  it  to  its  place  the  military  salute 
is  again  given. 

7.  The  right  hand  bearing  the  flag  palm  downward 
is  raised  to  forehead  and  perfect  silence  is  maintained 
until  the  teacher  gives  the  signal  that  flag  has  been  re- 
placed. 

8.  The  hand  again  drops  to  the  side  and  at  second 
signal  all  are  seated. 

This  exercise  should  be  observed  reverently  and  in 
order.  The  youth  of  our  land  must  be  taught  to  revere 
the  flag  that  floats  above  us.  Lessons  of  patriotism  must 
be  instilled  and  they  should  be  well  taught  what  it  means 
to  be  a  true  citizen  of  this  United  States,  a  true  citizen 
of  their  native  state,  a  true  citizen  of  their  home  or 
town. 

The  Origin  of  the  Term  "Old  Glory" 

There  is  in  the  state  house  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  an  old 
flag  used  at  the  Battle  of  Cowpens  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary  War,  and  tradition  says  this  flag  has  been  known 
from  time  immemorial  as  ' '  Old  Glory. ' '  It  has  thirteen 
stars  and  thirteen  stripes.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the 
origin  of  "Old  Glory."    I  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

The  Necessity  of  "Flag  Day" 

In  one  of  the  schools  last  spring,  the  teacher  was  hold- 
ing Flag  Day  exercises.  The  children  were  to  sing  ' '  Star 
Spangled  Banner"  and  at  a  certain  signal  they  were 
to  salute  the  Flag.  Each  child  carried  in  the  right  hand 
a  small'  United  States  flag.  "When  the  signal  had  been 
given,  the  teacher  noticed  that  one  boy,  a  little  Russian, 
did  not  salute  the  flag,  so  stepping  to  him  quietly  she 
said  "Ivan,  you  must  salute  the  flag."  "I'll  not  salute 
the  dirty  rag,"  he  said,  and  threw  it  upon  the  floor, and 
trampled  it  beneath  his  feet.  The  teacher  not  wishing 
to  make  a  scene  before  the  other  children  said,  "Then, 
Ivan,  you  must  stand  until  you  are  ready  to  salute  the 


An  hour  passed  and  not  wishing  the  child  to  stand  so 
long,  for  he  was  only  ten  years  of  age,  she  went  to  him 
and  whispered,  ' '  You  will  salute  the  flag  now,  won 't  you 
Ivan?"  "I'll  not  salute  the  dirty  rag,"  and  again 
stamped  upon  it,  with  clinched  fists  and  firmly  com- 
pressed lips.  "Then  you  must  stand  there  until  you  are 
ready  to  do  it." 

Another  hour  passed  and  the  children  filed  out  for 
the  lunch  hour  and  recreation,  leaving  Ivan  still  stand- 
ing. 

The  teacher  again  approached  him  and  said,  "Ivan, 
I  know  you  want  to  play  with  the  boys,  don 't  you  ?  And 
I  know  you  want  your  lunch,  so  you  will  salute  the  flag 
now  will  you  not  ? "  He  hesitated  a  moment,  then  in  a 
most  ungracious  way  "he  stooped,  picked  up  the  flag, 
made  some  slight  pretence  at  saluting  it,  which  the 
teacher  wisely  accepted  and  allowed  the  little  fellow  to 
run  out  to  play. 

But — the  teacher  was  worried.  Whence  came  the 
hatred  of  the  United  States  flag  ?  She  determined  to  call 
upon  his  father  and  talk  with  him  about  it. 

The  father  was  indignant,  when  he  heard  the  circum- 
stances and  said  that  he  could  not  understand  the  action 
of  the  child,  for  there  was  no  more  loyal  citizens  of  the 
United  States  than  himself  and  his  wife.  The  teacher 
told  him  how  Ivan  had  called  the  flag  a  "dirty  rag." 

"  Oh ! "  said  the  father,  ' '  I  understand  now.  When  we 
came  over  from  Russia,  but  that  child  could  not  have 
been  more  than  two  or  three  years  old,  I  did  not  love  the 
United  States  then,  and  when  I  went  into  my  state- 
room on  the  steamer  there  was  on  the  dresser  a  small 
United  States  flag.  I  remember  I  snatched  it  from  the 
dresser,  and  threw  it  upon  the  floor  calling  it  'a  dirty 
rag.'  I  shall  talk  with  the  young  man  and  teach  him 
better. ' ' 

This  incident  should  impress  us  with  the  importance  of 
training  the  children  among  us  who  have  come  from 
other  countries,  and  who  naturally  have  been  taught 
loyalty  to  their  own  flag,  that  they  must  now  be  loyal 
to  our  flag.  We  must  teach  them  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  flag,  the  flag  that  protects  them,  the  flag  that 
now  furnishes  them  with  food,  clothes  and  a  home.  This 
lesson  is  most  important  for  the  future  citizenship  of 
our  country. 

Immigration 

Do  we  realize  our  danger!  New  York  has  more  Ger- 
mans than  any  German  city  unless  Berlin  be  excepted. 
She  has  more  Italians  than  either  Naples  or  Venice. 

Fourteen  millions  of  aliens  have  come  to  America  since 
1900 — more  than  the  entire  army  of  the  European  pow- 
ers ;  one  half  as  many  people  as  are  in  the  entire  South 
today;  as  many  as  the  entire  population  of  Mexico. 

The  foreign  element  in  the  slums  of  Chicago  is  90% ; 
in  Philadelphia  91%;  in  New  York  95%. 

70%  of  all  the  crimes  today  in  the  United  States  are 
by  these  aliens. 

If  they  do  not  become  loyal  citizens  of  the  United 
States  we  should  not  allow  them  to  remain  amongst  us. 


Fifty  Volumes  of  U.  D.  0.  History  and  Six 
Post  Card  Albums  of  Southern  History 

Prepared  by  Historian  General,  Mildred  Lewis  Ruther- 
ford, Athens,  Ga.,  1911—1916. 

These  volumes  are  in  Scrap  Book  form  and  when 
properly  indexed  will  be  placed  in  Confederate  Museum, 
Richmond,  Va.   The  volumes  are  500  pages  each. 

The  Origin  of  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

The  Origin  of  the  Cross  of  Honor ;  its 

History. 

The  History  of  Flags  and  Seals. 

Jefferson  Davis  and  Cabinet. 

Lee  and  Jackson. 

Our  Leaders :  Heroes  of  the  Sixties. 


I. 


III. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 


VII.     The  Navy :  The  Surgeons ;  The  Chap- 


IX. 
X. 


Vol. 

XII. 

Vol. 

XIII. 

Vol. 

XIV. 

Vol. 

XV. 

Vol. 

XVI. 

Vol. 

XVII. 

Vol. 

XVIII. 

Vol. 

XIX. 

Vol. 

XX. 

Vol. 

XXI. 

Vol. 

XXII. 

Vol. 

XXIII. 

Vol. 

XXIV. 

Vol. 

XXV. 

Vol. 

XXVI. 

Vol. 

XXVII. 

Vol. 

XXVIII. 

Vol. 

XXIX. 

Vol. 

XXX. 

Vol. 

XXXI. 

Vol. 

XXXII. 

Vol. 

XXXIII. 

Vol. 

XXXIV. 

Vol. 

XXXV. 

Vol. 

XXXVI. 

Vol. 

XXXVII. 

Vol.  XXXVIII. 

Vol. 

XXXIX. 

Vol. 

XL. 

Vol. 

XLI. 

Vol. 

XLII. 

The  Battles  of  1861- '65  in  Picture  and 
Story. 

The  Battles  in  Story  and  Song. 
The  South  in  Colonial  and  Revolution- 
ary Days. 

The  South  of  Yesterday.     Plantation 
Days. 

The  South  in  Education. 
The  South  in  Literature. 
State  Sovereignty  and  Secession. 
The  South  in  Reconstruction  Days. 
The  States'  Part  in  the  Making  of  the 
South.* 

Tributes  to  Faithful  Slaves.* 
The  History  of  State  Divisions.* 
The  Things  That  Make  for  Peace. 
Disputed  Claims  in  Southern  and  Con- 
federate History.* 
Alabama's  State  History.* 
Arkansas'  State  History. 
California:     Colorado:     District     of 
Columbia.* 

Florida's  State  History. 
Georgia's  State  History. 
Illinois:  Indiana:  Kansas.* 
Kentucky's  State  History.* 
Louisiana's  State  History.* 
Maryland's  State  History. 
Massachusetts:  Minnesota:  Montana.* 
Mississippi's  State  History. 
Missouri's  State  History.* 
New  York:  Nebraska:  New  Mexico.* 
North  Carolina's  State  History. 
Ohio:  Oklahoma:  Oregon. 
South  Carolina's  State  History. 
Pennsylvania:  Utah:  "Washington. 
Tennessee's  State  History. 
Texas'  State  History. 
Virginia's  State  Histoxy. 
West  Virginia's  State  History. 
Monuments  to  Confederate  Valor. 
Supplementary  Volumes. 


Part  II.    The  Surgeons. 
Part  III.     The  Chaplains. 
Part  II.  The  Battles  of  1863. 
Part  III.     The  Battles  of  1864. 
Part  IV.     The  Battles  of   1865   and  Sur- 
render. 
Part  II. 
Part  III. 


Revolutionary  Days  in  the  South. 
Heroic  Deeds  in  Revolutionary 


Vol.  XIII.    Part  II.     The  South  in  Humor. 
Part  III.     The  South  in  Dialect. 
Part  IV.     The  Songs  of  the  South. 

Albums 

1.  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Scenes  of  the  South. 

2.  Constitutional  Days. 

3.  Institution  of  Slavery.    Types  of  that  Civilization. 

4.  Days  of  Confederacy. 

5.  Natural  Wonders  of  the  South  and  Picturesque 
Views. 

6.  Women  Prominent  in  U.  D.  C.  Work  since  Organi- 
zation. 

Those  marked  *  are  to  be  finished ;  Chapter  Historians 
are  asked  to  supply  material  lacking;  all  are  to  be  in- 
dexed. Your  Historian  General  has  been  granted  per- 
mission to  take  these  books  in  person  to  Richmond  and 
palace  them  in  the  Confederate  Museum,  and  if  necessary 
procure  a  case  to  protect  them  from  the  dust  and  care- 
less handling. 

State  Divisions  are  asked  to  allow  matter  in  hand  to  be 
type  written  on  authorized  size  paper  so  as  to  be  adjusted 
to  cover.    Send  post  cards  of  historic  spots. 

Corrections!!! 

Whenever  the  Historian  General  makes  a  mistake  she 
gladly  corrects  it,  and  thanks  the  one  calling  attention 
tj  it. 

The  Bayard  of  the  Revolution,  John  Laurens,  of  South 
Carolina,  not  Henry  Laurens. 

The  bravest  soldier  of  the  Mexican  War,  Daniel  Hill, 
not  David  Hill. 

In  the  Revolution,  one  of  the  heroes  of  King's  Moun- 
tain, Campbell,  of  Virginia,  not  of  North  Carolina. 

John  Paul  Jones,  of  Virginia,  not  of  North  Carolina. 

Florida  seceded  January  10,  1861,  not  January  11. 

The  "Bonnie  Blue  Flag"  was  sung  first  in  Jackson, 
Miss.,  not  in  New  Orleans. 

"The  Southern  Cross  of  Honor"  was  written  by  C.  B. 
Tate,  of  Max  Meadows,  Va.,  and  not  by  Mrs.  C.  B.  Tate, 
of  Pulaski,  Va. 

Jefferson  Davis  was  wounded  at  Buena  Vista,  not  at 
Monterey. 

Charles  PincJcney  said,  "Millions  for  defense,  but  not 
a  cent  for  tribute,"  not  John  Marshall. 

Mount  Vernon  was  purchased  by  the  Mount  Vernon 
Ladies'  Association,  not  by  the  United  States  government. 

Lewis  Cass  a  Senator  from  Michigan,  not  from  Mass. 

John  C.  Calhoun,  Sec.  of  State  under  Pres.  Tyler,  not 
under  Pres.  Polk. 

The  Little  David  was  never  found  as  was  stated. 

John  Paul  Jones  on  Banger  in  1777,  not  1812. 

Called  Grandmother  Stories,  the  Land  of  Used  to  Be. 


How  the  World  is  indebted  to  the 
United  States 

"During  the  past  50  years  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  given  to  the  world  two-thirds  of  all  the  revo- 
lutionary epoch  making  inventions,"  ranging  from  the 
telephone  and  the  incandescent  lamp  to  Wright  Bros, 
aeroplane  and  high  speed  steel,  and  the  South  has  had 
her  share  in  the  giving  of  inventions. 

THOMAS  ALVA  EDISON  of  Ohio  first  learned  to 
harness  electricity  to  light  and  to  heat  the  world.  He 
first  applied  electricity  to  turn  machinery  and  to  make 
moving  pictures.     (300  patents.) 

CRAWFORD  WILLIAMSON  LONG  of  Georgia, 
taught  the  world  to  use  ether  as  an  anaesthetic,  and  thus 
suffering  humanity  hy  the  millions  are  relieved. 

JOHN  GORRIE  of  Florida  taught  the  world  how  to 
manufacture  ice — invaluable  now  in  hospital  service. 

SAMUEL  BREESE  MORSE  of  Massachusetts  gave 
to  the  world  the  electric  telegraph. 

JOSEPH  HENRY  of  North  Carolina  gave  the  first 
experiment  in  ivireless  telegraph,  although  Marconi  per- 
fected it. 

ROBERT  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  first  to  make 
practicable  the  application  of  Steam  to  Nauagation  al- 
though JOHN  FITCH  of  Bairdstown,  Ky.,  had  experi- 
mented successfully  as  early  as  1787 ;  JAMES  RUMSEY 
of  Maryland  in  1788;  WILLIAM  LONGSTREET  of 
Georgia  in  1788.  The  Georgia  Legislature  granted  to 
Longstreet  and  Briggs  a  patent  in  1788. 

THOMAS  WORSHAM,  Laurens,  S.  Carolina,  gave  the 
first  experiment  in  the  Telephone  but  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  of  England  perfected  it. 

MICHAEL  I.  PUPIN  of  New  York  gave  the  wireless 


CYRUS  FIELD  suggested  the  Cable  but  Matthew 
Fontaine  Maury  of  Va.  made  it  possible. 

WILLIAM  CONRAD  ROENTGEN  of  Germany  first 
suggested  the  Roentgen  or  X  Bay,  but  DR.  LOUIS 
SMITH  of  North  Carolina  made  the  first  successful  ex- 
periment with  it. 

MARION  SIMS  of  South  Carolina  first  to  use  surgery 
in  hospital  service. 

CHARLES  E.  TRIPLER,  S.  C,  first  to  suggest  Liquid 
Air. 

STILLMAN  WILLIAMS  ROBINSON  of  Va.,  first  to 
invent  the  Clinical  Thermometer. 

WILBUR  AND  ORVILLE  WRIGHT,  Ohio,  first  to 
invent  the  Flying  Machine. 

MATTHEW  FONTAINE  MAURY  of  Virginia  the 
first  to  suggets  the  Weather  Bureau. 

JOHN  M.  BROOKE  of  Virginia  was  first  to  suggest 
the  Sounding  Apparatus. 

JOHN  L,  PORTER  of  Virginia  first  to  plan  an  Iron 
Clad.  Vessel,  in  1846. 


WILLIAM  GILMORE  SIMMS  of  S.  C,  first  to  sug- 
gest a  Floating  Battery. 

TAYLOR  AND  WHITE  invented  High  Speed  Steel. 

WILLIAM  DAVID  PORTER  of  Virginia. suggested 
the  Lighthouse  System. 

FENTON  G.  FOSTER  of  North  Carolina  first  to  sug- 
gest the  Type  Setter.    (Sholes  claims  it  1878.) 

ELI  WHITNEY  of  Rhode  Island,  first  to  make  the 
Cotton  Gin  practicable  but  JOSEPH  WATKINS  of 
Georgia  was  the  first  to  make  or  suggest  one,  1792. 

CYRUS  McCORMICK  of  Virginia,  first  to  invent  the 
Reaping  Machine. 

CHRISTOPHER  HOXIE  of  Missouri,  first  to  invent' 
the  Threshing  Machine. 

ELIAS  HOWE  of  Massachusetts,  first  to  patent  the 
Sewing  Machine,  but  FRANCIS  ROBERT  GOULDING 
of  Georgia,  first  to  make  and  use  one  in  1844. 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON  of  Ohio,  first  to  suggest  the 
Phonograph — and  what  would  we  do  without  the  Vic- 
trolas ! 

Origin  of  the  Mildred  Rutherford  Historical 
Circle 

In  the  spring  of  1915  Mr.  J.  S.  Clark  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  hearing  that  Miss  Rutherford  never  made  a  public 
address  regarding  Southern  history  that  she  did  not  urge 
all  men  and  women  of  the  South  to  place  in  their  libra- 
ries, private,  school,  and  public,  two  sets  of  books  regard- 
ing the  South,  The  South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation, 
and  Library  of  Southern  Literature,  the  one  supplement- 
ing the  other,  and  also  that  she  repeatedly  said  that  the 
people  of  the  South  had  not  valued  these  books  as  they 
should,  as  they  represented  the  brain  of  not  only  the 
South 's  leading  men  in  history,  literature  and  education, 
but  every  article  had  been  written  by  an  expert  in  that 
line  of  knowledge — determined  to  go  to  Athens  and  in- 
terest Miss  Rutherford  in  a  plan  by  which  interest  could 
be  aroused  in  a  Course  of  Study  of  Southern  History 
and  Literature. 

He  suggested  the  plan  of  monthly  programs  being  pre- 
pared by  Miss  Rutherford  and  an  outline  of  study  with 
textbooks  as  references,  and  he  agreed  to  finance  the 
undertaking. 

Miss  Rutherford  realizing  that  her  term  of  office  as 
Historian  General  would  soon  expire,  and  that  her  plans 
for  the  study  of  the  South 's  history  had  not  been  per- 
fected, rejoiced  at  any  proposition  that  would  enable 
the  work  to  go  on,  and  asked  that  the  four  addresses 
delivered  by  her  as  Historian  General  of  the  U.  D.  C. 
be  used  as  one  of  the  textbooks.  To  this  Mr.  Clark  read- 
ily agreed,  and  the  History  Circle  was  soon  organized 
with  Miss  Rutherford  as  Dean,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Clark, 
Business  Manager.     • 


The  Mildred  Rutherford  Historical  Circle 

(ORGANIZED  1915) 
JEFFERSON  COUNTY  BANK  BUILDING.  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Organized  to  Spread  Abroad  a  full  Knowledge  of  the  South' s  History  and  Literature 

STAFF 

MISS    MILDRED    RUTHERFORD,    .    Dean  LIONEL  A.  DORMAN,    ....  Secretary 

J.   STANDISH  CLARK,   Business  Manager  MISS  MARIE  I.  RAINVILLE,    .    Treasurer 
FIELD  SECRETARIES 

MRS.  M.  L.  WOOLFOLK  MISS  CASSIE  M.  ROBINSON 

MRS.   GERTRUDE  RUTHRAUFF  MISS  SALLIE  A.  CORLEY 

MRS.  HARRIET  M.  ANDERSON  MISS  BESSIE  BIRMINGHAM 

MRS.  CLARA  MEACHAM  MRS.  CORA  M.  HESTER 

MISS  EMMA  V.  STODDARD  MRS.  W.  S.  SPLAWN 

OUTLINE  OF   PROGRAMS 

1607-1765  The  Reconstruction   Period    .                1876-1886 

1765-1787  The  present  Day  Period  including  all  problems 

1787-1860  relating    to    the    social,    religious,    educational. 

1860-1865  industrial  and  political  development  of  the  peo- 

1876-1886  pie  of  the  South. 


The  Colonial  Period 
The  Revolutionary  Period 
The  Federal  Period     . 
The  Confederate  Period  . 
The  Readjustment   Period 


Some  of  the  Authors  and  Editors  Contributing 


EDGAR  YOUNG  MULLINS,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  South- 
ern Baptist  Thealogical  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky. 

HON.  CHAMP  CLARK,  Member  of  Congress  from  Mis- 
souri. 

WARREN  A.  CANDLER,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

FRANKLIN  LaFAYETTE  RILEY,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
,  of  History,  University  of  Mississippi. 

GEORGE  HUTCHESON  DENNY,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D* 
President  University  of  Alabama. 

WALTER  LYNWOOD  FLEMING,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  History,  Louisiana  State  University. 

ULRICH  BONNELL  PHILLIPS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  His- 
tory, Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 

FRANCIS  PRESTON  VENABLE,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc,  LL.D., 
President  of  University  of  North  Carolina. 


EDWIN  MIMS,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 
Literature,  Vanderbilt  University. 

JAMES  HAMPTON  KIRKLAND,  A.  M.  Ph.D.  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 
Chancellor  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

P.  PRIESTLY  CLAXTON,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  formerly 
Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Tenn.,  now  Uni- 
ted States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

SAMUEL  CHILES  MITCHELL,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  ex- 
President  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 

HENRY  NELSON  SNYDER,  A.M.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Presi- 
dent Wofford  College,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

LOUISA  B.  POPPENHEIM,  Chairman  Council  Com.  Gen. 
Federated  Women's  Clubs,  Chairleston,  S.  C. 

LYON  GARDINER  TYLER,  LL.D.,  President  of  William 
and  Mary  College,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

ARMSTEAD  C.  GORDON,  LL.D.,  Rector  of  University  of 
Virginia.  *■* 

APPLICATION  FOR  ENROLLMENT 

Town  and  State 191 

GENTLEMEN: 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  "THE  MILDRED  RUTHERFORD  HISTORICAL  CIRCLE,"  covering  a  per- 
iod of  one  year. 

I  understand  my  membership  will  include  the  following: 

f  Consisting  of  Twelve  BooliJets,  one  each  month. 

(  Prepared  by  Miss  Mildred  L.  Rutherford. 

f        Four  addresses  delivered  by  Miss  Mildred  L.  Rutherford,  at  the  last  four  Conventions 

-j  of  the  U.  D.  C,  including  the   Convention  held  at  San  Francisco,   California,  in   1915, 

[  printed  in  booklet  form  and  bound  in  paper. 

f        "The  South  in  History  and  Literature,"  by  Miss  Mildred  L.  Rutherford,  in  one  vol- 

\  ume  bound  in  green  cloth,  and  "The  South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation,"  in  thirteen 

[volumes,  bound  in 

[The  privilege  of  consultation  on  any  point  or  points  pertaining  to  the  South's  History  or 

-j  Literature  on  which  further  information,    other   than    furnished   in    the   text   books,    is 

[  desired. 

3flt  CoilSibevation    of  your  enrolling  me  as  a  member  of  "The  Mildred 
Rutherford  Historical  Circle,"  as  outlined  above,  I  agree  to  pay  to  your  order  the 

sum  of  % ,  as  follows:   $ with  this  application  and 

% on  the day  of  each  month   thereafter,   until  my 

membership  fees  are  paid  in  full. 

I  hereby  agree  to  faithfully  live  up  to  the  above  agreement  and  to  pay  the  dues 
on  the  day  specified  above.  My  failure  to  pay  dues  as  agreed  causes  the  whole 
amount  to  become  due  and  payable. 

I  also  agree  that  the  title  to  the  equipment  and  text  books  shall  not  vest  in  me 
until  my  membership  fees  are  paid  in  full.  --       9 

Signature  

No P.  O.  Address L 

Express  Office 

Business   Address 

Received  % as  cash  payment  on  this  enrollment. 


Course  of  Study 


Lectures 


Text  Books 


Service 


Make  Checks  payable  to  J.  STANDISH  CLARK. 


Field  Secretary. 


Some  More  Things  the  South  May  Claim. 

T.  K.  Oglesby's  "Truths  of  History." 

First  shot  in  War  of  1812— John  Rodgers,  Md. 

The  most  daring  act  of  the  age — "War  with  Tripoli — 
Stephen  Decatur. 

James  B.  Loekwood  placed  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
nearest  to  North  Pole. 

First  to  establish  schools  exclusively  for  young  women 
— Jesse  Lee,  Va.,  or  John  Lyle,  Va. 

First  Post  Graduate  Medical  School  in  United  States 
— John  A.  Wyeth,  Ala. 

First  College  for  Dental  Surgery — Baltimore,  Md. 

First  to  receive  a  degree  for  Doctor  of  Medicine — 
John  Archer,  Md. 

Author  of  Treatise  on  Navigation  used  in  U.  S.  Navy 
— Matthew  Fontaine  Maury. 

First  to  acknowledge  Humboldt  as  a  founder  of  a 
new  science — Maury,  Va. 

Received  more  honors  from  foreign  nations  than  any 
other  man — Matthew  Fontaine  Maury,  Va.  Knighted 
by  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  Holland,  Denmark, 
Belgium,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Sardinia,  Bremen,  and  the 
Papal  States. 

First  to  suggest  splicing  the  cable  in  mid-ocean — 
James  C.  Palm  ore,  Md. 

First  to  make  the  Parrott  gun  effective — Dr.  John 
Brahan  Read,  Ala. 

First  to  construct  the  engine  to  go  by  steam  across  the 
Atlantic — Daniel  Dod,  Va. 

First  to  secure  religious  liberty  by  organic  law — ' '  The 
Apostle  of  Methodism,"  Jesse  Lee,  Va. 

First  professor  of  surgical  anatomy — John  Wagner, 
S.  C. 

First  Agricultural  Journal  in  the  U.  S. — The  Ameri- 
can Farmer — John  L.  Skinner,  Md. 

First  successful  commercial  paper  in  U.  S. — The  New 
Orleans  Prices  Current. 

First  system  of  cyphers  used  by  Associated  Press — 
Dr.  Alexander  Jones,  N.  C. 

First  to  signal  by  torches — John  Smith,  Va. 

First  to  have  system  of  signals,  pyrotechnic — Henry 
Rogers,  Md. 

First  fire  extinguisher — William  A.  Graham,  Va. 

Author  of  international  flag  signals — Samuel  P.  Grif- 
fin, Ga. 


Inventor  of  invested  microscope — John  Lawrence 
Smith,  S.  C. 

"The  most  learned  mineralogist" — John  Lawrence 
Smith,  S.  C. 

."The  greatest  American  naturalist" — John  Audubon, 
La, 

"The  most  famous  American  musician" — Gottschalk, 
La. 

"The  American  Titian" — Washington  Allston,  S.  C. 

"The  greatest  American  architect" — Henry  H.  Rich- 
ardson, La. 

"The  greatest  chess  player  of  the  world" — Paul  Mor- 
phy,  La. 

"The  greatest  American  tragedian" — Edwin  Booth. 

"The  most  ]noted  American  dramatist" — Augustin 
Daly,  N.  C. 

"The  finest  Greekr  scholar  in  America" — Basil  L. 
Gildersleeve,  S.  C. 

The  first  woman  to  edit  and  conduct  a  great  daily 
political  paper — Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Nicholson,  La, 

The  only  woman  so  honored — 
The  wife  of  a  governor. 
The  sister  of  a  governor. 
The  niece  of  a  governor. 
The  mother  of  a  governor. 
The  aunt  of  a  governor. 
The  foster  mother  of  a  governor — 

Mrs.  Richard  Manning,  S.  C. 

First  real  victory  of  the  Revolution — Moore's  Creek 
Bridge,  N.  C. 

Generals  Hugh  Waddell  and  John  Ashe  of  N.  C. 
resisted  landing  of  stamps  years  before  the  Boston  tea 
party,  and  without  disguise. 

First  surgeon  to  respond  to  President  McKinley  for 
Spanish-American  War — John  Blair  Gibbs,  Va. 

Discoverer  of  the  utility  of  the  air  space  in  cannon — 
John  M.  Brooke,  Va. 

Founder  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy — 
Franklin  Buchanan,  Md. 

Founder  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory — James  Mel- 
ville Gilliss. 

First  to  publish  Astronomical  Observations  in  U.  S. — 
James  Melville  Gilliss. 

Discoverer  of  oxygen  in  the  sun  by  photography — 
Henry  Draper,  Va. 

First  to  discover  the  bloodless  method — John  Wyeth, 
Ala. 


MISS  RUTHERFORD'S  BOOKS 


The  South  in  History  and  Lit 


.-$1.00     Postage  21  c 


English  Authors.- 1.00 

American   Authors 1.00 

French  Authors 1  00 

Mannie  Brown,  That  School  Girl.--.     .50  " 

Bible  Question  Book .25 

PUBLISHER  AND  AUTHOR 
MILDRED  LEWIS  RUTHERFORD,  Athens, 


GEORGIA  LAND  AND  PEOPLE 

A  book  in  which  the  wonder  of  natural  resources 
and  the  development  of  State  history  are  presented 
with  a  force  of  literary  expression  that  is  altogether 
fascinating.  It  should  be  in  every  library  and  used 
in  every  school  room  for  supplementary  reading 
and  history  study.     By  mail  potstpaid  $1.25. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to 

MISS  F.  L.  MITCHELL, 
Box  358  Athens,  Georgia. 


Georgia's  Landmarks,  Memorials  and  Legends 

By  LUCIAN  LAMAR  KNIGHT. 

Complete  in  two  Volumes  op  100  pages  each. 
DESCRIPTIVE 
Edition  de  Luxe,  Illustrated  with  Handsome  Full-Page  Photogravures,  Bound  in  Half-Leather,  and  Pub- 
lished by  the  Author  for  Private  Distribution.    Volume  II  to  appear  April  1,  1914. 
Per  Volume,  delivered,  $3.80. 


Besides  treating  descriptively  and  historically  the  various  land-marks  of  the  State,  including  battle- 
fields, old  ruins,  famous  localities,  etc.,  it  deals  with  the  following  subject-matter:  Civic  Memorials;  His- 
toric Burial-Grounds,  Epitaphs  and  Inscriptions;  Duels  Fought  by  Noted  Georgians;  Personal  Anecdotes; 
Buried  Towns;  Forgotten  Nooks  and  Corners;  Tales  of  the  Revolutionary  Camp-Fires;  Myths  and  Legends 
of  the  Indians ;  and  the  Georgia  Miscellanies.  It  also  contains  the  historical  outlines  of  Georgia 's  148 
counties,  telling  for  whom  the  counties  and  the  county-seats  were  named,  giving  the  original  settlers  and  the 
distinguished  residents  of  each  county  in  the  State,  and  constituting  within  itself  a  library  of  information, 
historical,  descriptive,  and  literary,  on  the  subject  of  Georgia. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  volumes,  Mr.  Knight  has  been  assisted  by  every  patriotic  organization  in 
the  State;  has  visited  in  person  nearly  every  historic  spot  in  Georgia;  and  has  consulted  nor  less  than  One 
Hundred  Libraries,  Public  and  Private. 


WORKS  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR 

REMINISCENCES  OF  FAMOUS  GEORGIANS,  in  two  volumes. 

A  BIOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  SOUTHERN  AUTHORS,  published  as  Vol.  XV  of  the  Library 
of  Southern  Literature. 

HISTORICAL  SIDE-LIGHTS,  published  as  Vol.  XVI  of  the  Library  of  Southern  Literature. 


LUCIAN  LAMAR  KNIGHT 


P.  O.  BOX  417 


ATLANTA,  GA. 


Causes  that  Led  to  the  War 
Between  the  States 

By  J.  0.  McGehee  of  Virginia. 
Price  $1.00 

Ten  Chapters.  Most  concise  and  convincing 
statement  of  the  Causes  of  the  War  yet  pub- 
lished. Strongly  endorsed  by  U.  D.  C.  Chapters 
and  Officials. 

Richardson's  Defense  of 
the  South 

By  Capt.  J.  A.  Richabdson  of  Georgia 
Price  $2.50 

A  most  interesting  and  at  the  same  time  His- 
torical and  Logical  treatment  of  the  Causes  and 
Conduct  of  the  "War  between  the  States  by  a 
brave  Veteran  and  Educator.  A  book  for  every 
speaker,  student  or  teacher.  A  book  for  the 
Home,  the  School  and  the  Library.  Both  books 
sent  direct,  on  receipt  of  price  or  may  be  ordered 
through  local  dealer. 

A.  B.  CALDWELL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

ATLANTA,  GA. 


History  of  the  United  States 


Matthew  Page  Andrews 

(for  high  schools  and  for  home  reading) 

First  suggested  to  the  author  by  Thomas 
Nelson  Page.  The  late  Charles  Francis  Adams 
commented  especially  on  its  "FREEDOM  FROM 
PRECONCEPTION  AND  PREJUDICE."  A 
score  of  noted  historians  and  able  teachers  read 
and  approved  this  history  in  MS. 

Dr.  J.  H.  McNeilly,  in  the  April  (1916)  num- 
ber of  Confederate  Veteran  writes:  "There  are 
elaborate  histories  of  our  country  in  many  vol- 
umes, which  few  have  time  to  read.  There  are 
smaller  histories  written  mainly  from  a  partisan 
standpoint,  which  give  perverted  views  of  our 
history.  THIS  IS  THE  FAIREST  THAT  I 
HAVE  SEEN.  It  is  commended  by  prominent 
men  North  and  South." 

$1.10  the  copy 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Philadelphia 


"The  Ko  Klux  Klan,  or  Invisible  Empire" 


By  MRS.  S.  E.  F.  ROSE 


-Have  You   Seen- 


The  Birth  of  a  Nation 


If  so,  you  want  this  book,  if  not,  you  need 
it.  The  book  for  every  library,  contains 
authentic  history  about  the  Klan,  letters 
from  charter  members,  attractive  pictures. 
See  "Mounted  Ku  Klux  in  full  Eegalia." 
K.  K.  K.  Banner  with  fiery  tongued  Dragon. 
Endorsed  by  Confederate  organizations, 
historians,  educators.  85c  postpaid,  order 
today  from  author 

MKS.  S.  E.  F.  ROSE, 

West  Point,  Mississippi. 


MOUNTED  KU-KLUX  IN  FULL  REGALIA 


Revolutionary  ^Reader 

Reminiscences  and  Indian  Legends 


By  SOPHIE  LEE  FOSTER 

State  Regent,  D.  A.  R.,  Georgia 

Published  in  the  Interest  of 

PATRIOTIC  EDUCATION 

PRICE  $2.00 

Address 

MRS.  SHEPPARD   W.  FOSTER 

711  Peachtree  Street  Atlanta,  Georgia 


For  Southern  Schools 

U.  D.  C.'s  Literary 


-AND- 


Historical  Societies 

Collective  Poems  and  Dra- 
matic Works  of  Daniel  Bed- 
inger  Lucas,  L.L.D.,  Jurist, 
Statesman,  Orator  and  Poet  of 
the  South.  Author  of  the 
Land  Where  We  Were  Dream- 
ing. 

Address:-VIRGINIA  LUCAS, 
Charles  Town,  Jefferson  Co., 

W.  Virginia. 


"Makers  and  Romance  of  Alabama  History" 

By  B.  F.  RILEY,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

A  Thrilling  History  of  the  Heroes,  Scenes, 
and  Events  of  Alabama  History,  embracing 
an  account  of  the  great  Civil  War  and  many 
of  its  Leaders  and  Their  Exploits.  Contains 
6 1 8  pages,  attractively  written,  bound  in  blue 
and  gold,  printed  on  best  paper,  in  clear  type. 
Edition  limited.  Sent  postpaid  for  $2.50.  No 
more  valuable  record  to  be  had.  Ordered 
by  leading  libraries  like  New  York  Library 
and  Congressional  Library. 

Address 

2033  13th  AVE.  S., 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


LIBRARY    OF     SOUTHERN     LITERATURE 

Compiled  under  the  Direct  Supervision  of  Southern  Men  of  Letters 

AT 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA 


Editors  in  Chief. 
Edwin  Anderson  Alderman,  President  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Late  Editor  Uncle  Remus 's  Magazine. 
Literary  Editor— Charles  William  Kent,  University  of  Virginia. 
Associate  Literary  Editor — Charles  Alphonso  Smith,  University  of  Virginia. 
Editor  Biography  Dept. — Lueian  Lamar  Knight,  Historian,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Consulting  Editors,  Asssistant  Literary  Editors  and  Advisory  Council  consists  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  South. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  INTRODUCTION 

By  Edwin  Anderson  Alderman 
THE  LIBRARY  OF  SOUTHERN  LITERATURE  is  given  to  the  country  in  the  belief  that  it  will 
enrich  the  national  spirit  by  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  life  of  a  sincere  and  distinctive  section  of  the 
republic.     Its  primary  purpose  therefore,  is  national  enrichment  and  not  sectional  glorification. 

The  South  has  been  called  a  sincere  and  distinctive  section  of  the  republic.  It  is  all  that  and  more. 
Of  all  our  well-defined  section  it  seems  to  be  the  richest  in  romanticism  and  idealism,  in  tragedy  and  suffer- 
ing, and  in  pride  of  region  and  love  of  home. 

m         #         *         #         #         #         #         #####'**##'# 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  SOUTHERN  LITERATURE  does  not  set  itself  the  task  of  exploiting  any  theory, 
or  of  justifying  any  boast.  It  desires  simply  to  lay  before  men  for  their  study  and  reflection  the  record 
of  life  as  revealed  in  literature." 

MARTIN  HOYT  &  COMPANY,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Louise  Compton  Seminary 

(Formerly  Birmingham  Seminary) 

A  Cultural  and  Practical  School  for  Girls 
and  Young  Women 

Noted  for  its  Refinement  and  Correct  Ideals-. 

Develops   Christian  Character  and  Efficient 

Young  Womanhood. 

Standard  Literary  Courses,  Music,  Art,  Expression, 

Home  Economics. 

Ample  Playgrounds,  Tennis,  Basketball,  etc. 

Boarders  Limited  to  Forty.  Perfect  Health. 

Unexcelled  City  Advantages. 

For  Catalog  and  Information  Please  Address 

HATTIE  MORTON,  Principal 

Phone  M.  575.  1722  Fifth  Ave. 

BIRMINGHAM,   ALA. 


The  Elizabeth  Mather  College 

FOR  WOMEN 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

A  College  of  Liberal,  Fioe,  and  Practical 
Arts 

Teu  strong  departments:  Agriculture,  Applied 
Arts  (Interior  Decoration,  Illustrating,  etc.)  ; 
Education  (Kindergarten  and  Normal)  ;  Fine 
Art  (China  Painting,  etc.);  Home  Economics; 
Journalism;  Music;  Oral  and  Physical  Expres- 
sion; Language,  Humanities,  and  Social  Work. 
Two,  three,  and  four  year  courses.  A  sensible, 
practical  college  education  received. 


FAISON,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Faison,  North  Carolina  is  known  as  a  fine  community  with  the  hospitality  of  "The  Old  South"  markedly  in  evidence.  She  has 
lands  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  tobacco,  corn,  grains  and  fruit.  These  lands  are  excellent  for  pasturage  and  for 
stock  raising.     She  has  good  water,  fine  railroad  facilities,  and  she  lies  in  the  finest  trucking  section  of  Eastern  North  Carolina. 


FOUNDED  1858 


j      UCY  Cobb  offers  to  graduates  of  accredited  high  schools 
I  j     a  two  years'  Literary  Course  in  addition  to  the  Special 
Departments  of  Music,  Art,  Oratory,  Domestic  Science 
and  Physical  Culture. 
fl[The  faculty  is  composed  of  College  graduates  and  the  instruc- 
tors of  Music  and  Art  have  had  the  best  training  in  America 
and  in  Europe. 

tflEspecial  attention  is  given  to  Athletics,  Gymnasium,  Swim- 
ming pool,  Tennis  courts  and  Basketball  field  attest  the  popula- 
rity of  this  feature  of  the  school.  A  school  with  an  unsurpassed 
health  record.  There  has  never  been  a  death  among  the  resi- 
dents  pupils   nor    has    a    serious    contagion   ever   visited   it. 


Because  of  its  age  and  integrity  Lucy  Cobb 
has  enjoyed  an  excellent  clientele  from  Geor- 
gia and  other  states.  During  the  past  year 
many  improvements  have  been  made  on  the 
buildings  and  grounds.  New  floors  have  been 
laid  in  bed  rooms  and  corridors,  all  walls  have 
been  re-plastered  and  two  large  screened 
sleeping  porches  have  been  added. 


The  fifty  ninth  Session  of  the  school  will 
begin  Sept.  20,  1916 


For  catalogue  and  further  information  address — 

Misses  Gerdine  and  Brumby 

PRINCIPALS 

Athens,      -    Georgia 
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